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CHAS. EMSWEILER AND BROWN BEAR KILLED TWO MILES FROM SEWARD. 
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GAME NOTES FROM ALASKA 








A noted hunter of the north country tells some interesting things about 
Alaska, her game and her game fields. Tips on the cost and general 
preparation for a trip in that country given by a man who knows. 








CAPT. F. E. KLEINSCHMIDT 


Whenever you hear the title of this 
story discussed (or the conversation 
amongst sportsmen turns to this 
subject), the consensus of opinion 
gives the precedence above all Alas- 
ka big game to the bear, the 
great Kadiak bear. To have gone to 
Alaska and killed this bear is regarded 
by many a novice prima facie evidence 
to admit him into the categoire of big 
game hunters. Although our opinions 
may differ as to precedence, he is cer- 
tainly royal sport, worth many a strenu- 
ous effort, and, therefore, we will consid- 
er him first in this article. 

The very name Kadiak bear conjures 
visions before a hunter’s eyes of danger, 
hardships, victory and a triumphal en- 
trie at home; therefore, Kadiak Island 
has been the Mecea for eastern hunters, 
and as a consequence this island is about 
the poorest place to hunt Ursus Kadiaki. 
Kadiak is the most inhabited Alaska 
island and bear was never so plentiful 
there; neither has he been found to be 


any larger there than on the peninsula 
or the main land. 

To hunt on Kadiak Island a person 
should leave Seattle the first part of 
April for Juneau, get his licenses and go 
on to Valdez or Seward; from there by 
small mail boats to Kadiak. Sloops or 
launches can there be hired to take him 
to any part of the island. Bearing in 


* mind that he is not after a domesticated 


animal, and that Alaska is an undevel- 


oped territory with crude transportation’ 


facilities, the ‘‘chechaco’’ (newcomer) 
hunter should not be very fastidious, but 
come prepared to rough it. 

The western portion of the island has 
received the most attention from ‘‘out- 
siders’’ as non-residenters are termed, 
and some good bags have been made be- 
tween Uyak Bay and Cape Trinity. 
Amongst residents in Prince William 
Sound, Montague Island is regarded as 
the greatest hunting ground for the big 
brown bear, based upon reports of four 
prospectors who landed on this island 
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and were driven off by the huge bears. 
Their camp was invaded by a herd of 
them and they took to their boat, leaving 
everything behind. 

Hinchinbrook Island, close to the for- 
mer, has been hunted some, and bear are 
very plentiful there. Both these islands 
ean be reached by launches from Cor- 
dova. Yacutat under the shadow of Mt. 
Elias is a fine hunting ground also. 

But the easiest of all places are on the 
Alaska Peninsula. While the former 
hunting grounds are more or less densely 
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sv guiches or that here and there are 

sattered in small patches in the hollows 
of a hillside. It is not unusual to see 
as many as eight bears at a time within 
the range of your glasses. Get up at two 
or three some May morning, seek a prom- 
inent place on a hill, sean the country 
with your glasses and do not be surprised 
if you are able to locate a couple of bears. 
They have not the protection of the 
woods here, are visible for miles, easily 
approached and entirely at the mercy of 
the hunter. They ean be very quickly 





WOUNDED BROWN BEAR AFTER KILLING TWO 


timbered and above the timber line im- 
peded by creeping alders, the latter— 
that is, the western part of ‘the peninsula 
—is almost devoid of wood. 

The same monthly mail steamer that 
takes you to Kadiak will take you to 
Sand Point on Poppoff Island. Here you 
can secure a guide and boat to set you 
across to Stepovak or Portage Bay. Be- 
tween Portage Bay and Herendeen Bay 
or Port Moller, is excellent hunting 
ground. The hills are rolling and bare 
of timber except alders that line the nar- 





DOGS. THE DOGS ARE SEEN LYING TO LEFT. 
exterminated on the peninsula if an in- 
eentive is given or the game law should 
not rigidly protect them. : 

The low value of the fur and the great 
labor and time spent on getting and pre- 
paring the skin have made it not very 
remunerative for the white and native 
hunters to go after bear fur; besides the 
present game law prohibits the export of 
the skin for sale. Brown bear seem 
searce on Kenai/Peninsula, for while 
hunting six weeks around Kenai Lake 
last fall I saw but few tracks. 


























WALRUS ON THE ICE FLOES IN BERING SEA, NEAR NOME. 


WALRUS. 
The habitat of the walrus extends 
- from the Bering Sea (side of the Aleu- 
tian Islands) clear around Bristol Bay 


to the mouth of the Kuskoquim, but he 
dwells in this part only from November 


until the first part of May. A few bulls 
only will stay the year around. By that 


time, wher the ice begins to melt and 
drift through Bering Strait into the 
Arctic, the walrus goes with it north. 
Lying on low, flat ice-floes he leads a lazy 
and drowsy life. Once in awhile he 
will dive off to dig clams on the bottom 
of Bering Sea;-then again he will flop 
on the ice, sleeping and sunning himself 
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HUNTING FOR WALRUS. : 
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for days. The services of a steamer are 
required to hunt the walrus, and Nome 
is about the only place available to se- 
cure a steamer. On his annual migration 
he passes by this place between May 
fifteenth and June twentieth. He is a 
gregarious animal and lies in herds from 
a few to several thousands on the edge 
of the ice pack. A small brain the size 
of your fist, located about fifteen inches 
from the bristled front and near the top 
of his head, is the only vulnerable spot 
to kill him instantly. Death must be in- 
stantaneous else he will with his last ef- 
fort roll off the ice into the water, 
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son from August first till December 
tenth, allowing but one walrus to be 
killed, so you are foreed to kill him at 
sea outside the limit or else on the Siber- 
ian side. Personally, I consider that a 
walrus hunt affords the greatest sport in 
Alaska. 
MOOSE. 

I have hunted moose in Canadian ter- 
ritory and many parts of Alaska, but 
when it comes to the question where best 
to hunt him, there can be but one an- 
swer—Kenai Peninsula. This greatest 
of Alaskan—yes, of the United States— 
game country, besides bear, sheep, cari- 








THE AUTHOR’S BOAT AND A 


whence he will sink like a rock. He is 
the largest game animal in Alaska, weigh- 
ing from 2,000 to 3,000 pounds. Unless 
you can be in Nome while he passes by 
you are compelled to follow him into the 
Arctic later. Herds numbering thou- 
sands are easily approached off Cape 
Serdze on the Siberian coast. 

Should you be hunting bear at Port 
Moller you can have your boat sent 
around and get a walrus on the small 
islands outside of Port Moller between 
the latter point and Nelson’s Lagoon. 
The Alaska game law gives the open sea- 

















HUNTERS. 


PARTY OF SEAL 


bou, ete., shelters the moose in greatest 
abundance. Take the train at Seward, 
with a eanoe on a flat-car; get off at Mile 
24, where you can push the boat from the 
ear into the lake; follow the lake to its 
outlet, the head of Kenai River. 

Here you may camp and hunt or else 
keep on going down the river until you 
come out on Cook’s Inlet. It is a beau- 
tiful trip and allows you to kill your 
game at the water’s edge. The moose 
are so abundant here that enumeration 
would seem exaggeration. Suffice it to 
say that the first day I left camp I killed 
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CARIBOU ARE FOUND ON KENAI PENINSULA. 
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my two moose allowed by the law and 
saw seven. Non-residents are compelled 
to hire a registered guide when hunting 
on Kenai Peninsula. World’s record 
moose heads have come from here. 


POLAR BEAR. 


Where the rays of the midnight sun, 
unobseured, gleam in royal purple; 
where the weird curtains of the Aurora 
wave in the dark shadows of the pole; 
where the gigantie icepack hurls its ser- 
ried phalanxes against two continents; 
where the linked icefloes jostle each other 
under the foree of the fierce blizzards, 
the Polar bear is sole monarch. The ever- 
twisting, moving, turning floes leave 
lanes and pools of open water in the 
pack. Here the seal comes up to blow 
or rest on the ice; here the Polar bear 
stalks around and kills him. Here you 
must defy the elements, struggle in semi- 
darkness in desolation, hunger and cold, 
if you wish to hunt the Polar bear in 


winter and secure a thick-furred winter 
skin. 

Perhaps it’s not alluring to you to 
spend a winter amongst the Eskimos, 
travel a hundred or two hundred miles 
by dog team from Nome or Teller; build 
an ice-hut; live.on crackers and frozen 
meat with an Eskimo as companion; go 
out on the drifting floe ice for days and 
weeks before it is your great fortune to 
get a bear. 

If you are satisfied with a summer 
skin you may be fortunate enough to run 
across a bear while you are looking for 
walrus and kill him from the deck of 
your steamer. 


MOUNTAIN SHEEP. 


The only place in the world where 
mountain sheep come to tide water is on 
Kenai Peninsula. There is no other 
place in Alaska where this fine game can 
be approached with more ease. Mark 
well, I am saying ‘‘with more ease than 














POLAR BEARS IN THE ARCTIC OFF POINT BARROW, ALASKA. 




















THREE NICE “OVIS DALLI’ RAMS. 
At Ptarmigan Lake, back of Seward, on Kenai Peninsula. 
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elsewhere,’’ for the trophy of a mountain 
sheep speaks larger volumes for a sports- 
man’s exertion, skill and true blue blood 
than almost any other head. All along 
the Seward railroad sheep can be hunted 
within a few miles of the track, but at 
two points, Ptarmigan Lake and the old 
water tank, are wintering places where 
they herd up after heavy snow fall. The 
same holds true with the mountain goat 
along the Cordova railroad. On Goat 
Mountain and at Camp 4 on Mile 13 are 
two places where you can be sure to get 
a goat. 

Te complete this article a few words 
may be necessary regarding outfit and 
cost: The size and cost of your outfit are 
regulated by the length of your purse, 
your disposition and experience. If you 
have had some experience in the condi- 
tions to be met with in Alaska, have had 
some training in hunting and camp life, 
and are willing to work, you may with 
the help of a companion have the most 
inexpensive big game hunt in the world. 

Next, you may secure the service of a 
guide, one or two assistants, establish 
one, two or three camps at the place 
chosen for the certain game to be 
hunted; in fact, step up your transform- 
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er of camp life and luxuries to as high 
a voltage of expense as you can afford. 

An Austrian (‘‘Von Gutmann’’) 
came last summer to Alaska hunting in 
the elaborate style of European royalty. 
He chartered the steamer ‘‘Transit’’ for 
$10,000 and had his ‘private secretary, 
physician, head forester, taxidermist and 
a retinue of servants with him. While 
hunting on Kenai he employed nearly 
a hundred guides and beaters, who 
drove the moose in bands past him. 

The average well-to-do sportsman 
needs one guide*and an assistant. One 
camp cook may be added if there are 
two in the party. Robes or reindeer 
sleeping bags should be used instead of 
blankets to reduce weight and increase 
warmth, Yukon. stoves, well-known in 
Seattle, will burn the greenest and wet- 
test wood. 

A three-months’ stay in Southeastern 
Alaska for brown bear or moose, moun- 
tain sheep or caribou, will cost about 
$1,200 under the above conditions. A 
walrus and polar bear hunt from Nome 
will cost you about $1,500. Two men 
determined to rough it, going to one 
of the above-mentioned places to hunt 
ean easily make the round trip from 
Seattle for $500 apiece. 


MUSINGS 


When by the fireside this winter eve I sit, 
In pensive reverie soft shrouded by the glow 
Of embers crackling with a murmur low 
Upon the cheery hearth where fancy I there writ 
The muted songs of summer as in some mellow bit 
Of golden phantasy upsprung amid the snow: 
The slumberous fields where playing shadows go 


Lifting and drifting into Night. 


The bees that flit 


Up o’er the chaliced bloom, like stars amid the grass, 
Hum a day dreaming lullabye till it would even seem 
The drowsy snowflakes voice the latent spell 
On waves serene. Methinks a ghost of my fair theme 
Descends unto me robed the cooling dell 
In rifts of light that stealing westward pass. 


R. PAGE LINCOLN. 


















MY FIRST GUN 





A sportsman goes back to the 10-mile post where he 
spends some time reminiscing over the incidents of his 
e boyhood life, that are so dear to the hearts of men. 








L. C. DAVISON 


I cannot recall the name of the an- 
cient gentleman, who, when granted a 
wish by his patron goddess, asked that 
all he touched might turn to gold, and 
who speedily repented because gold as a 
diet failed to agree with his digestive ap- 
paratus; but, nevertheless, he was a fool 
in a class by himself. Now, if I were given 
the same opportunity I would simply ask 
to be turned around upon the road of 
life and escorted backward to the ten- 
mile post, and there turned loose again ; 
to once more become the possessor of a 
battered ‘‘chip’’ hat and suit of jeans, 
with patches on seat and knees, and, 
yes, I would even be willing to take 
along with them the same old oft-stubbed 
toe and the stonebruise on the heel. 

How quickly would I dig up my old 
weather-beaten bamboo pole and rusty 
bait can and hie me away to the old 
swimming hole, from whose black depths, 
in years gone by, I have yanked many 
a gleaming sucker and wriggling eel. 

The old swimming hole! What a train 
of happy memories come flitting back 
whenever my mind dwells upon that 
dear old spot! Chief among those rec- 
ollections are a number of the times that 
I came last from the water, on a chilly 
autumn day, to find both sleeves of my 
shirt and the legs of my jeans tied into 
hard and fantastic knots. And mean- 
while I shivered and attacked the knots 
with tooth and nail. From a safe dis- 
tance came the shouts of ‘‘chaw’ raw 
beef,’ etc., from my erstwhile com- 
panions. 
~ Then ensued a hot chase after the par- 
ticular offender, I thought I eould lick 
the easiest, which ended only when he 
was safe in his own back yard. 

And thus another page was added to 
memory’s boyhood records, to be scanned 


How wonderful 
is the glamor thrown over and around 
the ordinary by the optimistic eyes of 


again-in years to come. 


boyhood, by which a little crooked 
creek becomes a shining river, a ten-acre 
field a boundless prairie and a muddy 
pond a lake of surpassing beauty, while 
each little trivial happening becomes an 
event to be long remembered. 

Eight years ago, after an absence of 
fourteen years, I paid a visit to the 
little old town, and my heart was heavy 
with the disappointments that met me 
at every turn. The place had seemingly 
shrunk to one-third its former size, and 
buildings that once appeared to me as 
the very essence of grandeur, looked old 
and cheap and common. The streets 
seemed narrower and shorter, and as I 
walked along, for the first time in my 
experience I felt myself a stranger in 
my own home, for not a familiar face 
greeted me, where formerly I had been 
personally acquainted with the entire 
population. 

I strolled out through the beech and 
maple woods, and upon numerous tree 
trunks found many a deep-carved initial, 
laboriously cut in times gone by, and, 
standing boldly out among the rest, my 
own, carefully shaped in what I then 
considered the epitome of style. Back 
in a-secluded spot I came upon the re- 
mains of what had once been a ‘‘dug- 
out.’’ A few loose bricks and a number 
of rotten boards lay scattered about. 
What a flood of joyous remembrance 
came rushing to the fore as I gazed upon 
the ruin, for it was the same old ‘‘dug- 
out’’ that I and my trusty crew had 
built during the ‘‘turbulent’’ days of 
"85, when I was ‘‘ten’’ and ‘‘captain’’ 
of the gang. I remember that it took 
up the greater part of our time after 
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school and Saturdays, for three weeks to 
build our rendezvous, but at last it was 
finished, and it goes without saying we 
were proud of it. We next installed our 
‘*stove,’’ made of an inverted lard can, 
set upon bricks, and built a shelf along 
one side to accommodate our ‘‘cireulat- 
ing library,’’ which consisted of a dozen 
or so of well-thumbed volumes, published 
by our good friend Beadle. Around the 
bottom we built a beneh for seats, and 
a small table, and two smoky lanterns, 
completed the equipment. After bring- 
ing in our ‘‘armament,’’ which consisted 
of two ‘‘slingshots,’’ three bows and ar- 
rows and an ancient-looking ‘‘crossgurf”’ 
and cutting a few holes in the sides 
through which to train our ‘‘heavy ar- 
tillery’’ in case of a siege, we were ready 
for trouble. 

The next night I had gathered about 
me the following gallant band: There 
was ‘‘Fatty’’ and ‘‘Sunfish,’’ and 
‘*Tink,’’ ‘‘Chinn,’” ‘‘Spike,’’ ‘‘Nosey’’ 
and ‘‘Sliver’’ and a few others I fail to 
recall. My own nickname I won’t men- 
tion, for to be honest with you it makes 
me ‘‘sore’’ today to be called by it. 

We had a warm discussion that night 
as to whether we were to be outlaws and 
stage robbers or trappers and Indian 
fighters. We failed to agree and leav- 
ing the matter open, we trimmed our 
lanterns and made a combined assault 


upon the ‘‘cireulating library.’’ I '° 


seized a ragged copy of ‘‘ Trapper Tom, 
the Terror of the Rockies,’’ and in a 
short time was ankle deep in gore. With 
bated breath I followed the kaleido- 
scopic fortunes of my hero, and deli- 
cious thrills chased each other up and 
down my spine, when, to escape his 
fiendish enemies, he leaped off a five 
hundred-foot precipice and landed safe- 
ly on his left ear. But at last I was re- 
dueed to the very depths of despair, by 
finding him bound to a tree and 
surrounded by fifty howling Co- 
manches. However, Trapper Tom was 
not to be thus undone, and when he, 
by a mighty effort, burst his bonds, 
seized the jawbone of a woodpecker, 
slew half of his foes and put the rest 


to flight, I arose from my seat with a 
whoop of joy. 

I read this portion aloud to the gang, 
and that settled the argument. We 
were thenceforth trappers and Indian 
fighters. 

A few days later I became the proud 
and happy possessor of my first gun. 
It was brought to me as a likely pur- 
chaser by one of the boys from the oth- 
er side of town, as his father had for- 
bidden him to keep it. With the other 
members of the gang looking on in open- 
mouthed admiration. I critically exam- 
ined the ‘‘treasure.’’ Nearly 20 years 
have since elapsed, but I remember its 
almost exact construction. It was, I be- 
lieve, an old Snyder carbine, with a 
breech block that came down in front 
of the trigger guard, to insert the cart- 
ridge. 

It was fitted with a firing pin some- 
what like the old ‘“‘Zulu.’’ This gunn, 
contrary to the usual custom, had been 
converted from a breech loader into a 
muzzle loader. The breech block had 
been wedged into place with some pieces 
of tin and the firing pin removed. Into 
the hole left vacant by the pin had been 
screwed a musket tube. 

After much dickering and a discus- 
sion relative to the accuracy and earry- 
ing qualities of, the Snyder we swapped. 
He received in lieu of the gun two 
‘‘slingshots,’’ a bow and arrow, the 
cross gun, a can of marbles and my new 
pocket knife, and departed in haste, 
fearing that I might change my mind. 
I took her inside, gave her a generous 
eoat of kerosene from one of the lan- 
terns and on the spur of the moment 
named her ‘‘Terror.’’ Subsequent 
events went to prove that had I delib- 
erated a week or more I would have 
failed to hit upon a name more suitable. 

It required a week’s saving on the 
part of the gang to buy our first pound 
of powder and although it is a mean 
trick to confess, I took a nickel away 
from my baby sister to make up the re- 
quired amount. 

‘*Fatty’s’’ father owned a musket, 
and it was an easy matter for him to 
get the caps. A dozen sealing Jeads, 














chopped up with a hammer and a butch- 
er knife, furnished the shot. We ‘‘bot- 
tled’’ our ammunition and hid it eare- 
fully under the seat in the shanty, and 
decided upon the next Saturday for our 
initial bear hunt. Time never passed so 
slowly as did the next few days, but 
at last the eventful day came, clear and 
bright, and 6 a.m. found me standing 
in front of the shanty, surrounded by 
nearly all of my brave followers and 
‘‘prepared to load.’’ I remember be- 
ing greatly annoyed by the rapid-fire 
suggestions, comments and advice from 
my companions while this important 
proceeding went forward, and, seorn- 
fully ignoring them, I loaded along 
lines dictated, partly by what I had 
heard and partly by my own judgment. 
First I poured down ‘‘Terror’s’’ gaping 
muzzle a large handful of powder, and 
followed it up with a page from the 
‘*Daily Chroniele.’’ This I hammered 
upon with the iron ramrod until the 
impact caused it to ‘‘bounce’’ clear of 
the gun. Then a handful of lead and 
another page. Upon being reminded by 
the wise ‘‘Tink’’ that we were going aft- 
er bear and that we couldn’t kill one 
with just shot, I sagely remedied the 
defect by putting down two of the leads 
whole and a large glass marble, with 
another wad to hold it in. I then drew 
back the hammer, which, by the way, 
had a sweep of about six inches, and 
cautiously set a cap upon the tube. 
‘‘Terror’’ was now ready for busi- 
ness. Thirty minutes later found me 
well on the way to the tall timber, walk- 
ing ‘‘lopsided’’ from the weight of 
‘‘Terror’’ upon my shoulder, and the 
rest of the gang bringing up at a re- 
spectful distance in the rear. Reaching 
the thick oak undergrowth we began to 
proceed in a crouching attitude, after 
the manner of Trapper Tom, when sud- 
denly my attention was arrested by a 
rustling in the dry leaves a few rods 
-ahead. I instantly evolved from my in- 
ner consciousness a black bear of huge 
dimensions, and planted him in the ex- 
act spot from whence came the rustling. 
Holding up my hand to the gang to in- 
sure silence, and with every sense on 
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the alert, I crept slowly forward, the 
valiant ‘‘Chinn’’ at my heels, and the 
frowning muzzle of ‘‘Terror’’ protect- 
ing my front. Suddenly ‘‘Chinn”’ piped 
out, ‘‘That ain’t no bear. It’s one of 
old White’s hawgs!’’ Oof! Oof! Oof! 
and away he went through the brush, 
and instantly with wild whoops and In- 
dian yells the entire gang gave chase. 

‘““There, consarn it,’’ I exelaimed, 
*‘yvyou’ve flushed ’em; you kin gwan 
back home if you don’t know any more 
than that. I’d a got ‘im if you’d kept 
your econsarned mouth shut.’’ I sat 
down upon a log and fiercely berated 
the gang for making such a noise, and 
wisely concluded it was no use to hunt 
bear with such an untrained following. 

Upon their return, flushed and ex- 
cited, we decided to go to the lake for 
ducks. We arrived in due time and 
took our way along the edging and saw- 
dust road that ran almost through its 
center, and eagerly scanned its smooth 
surface. Not a duck in sight. As we 
were about to despair of anything to 
slay, ‘‘Fatty,’’ by a series of hops and 
skips, and other elephantine antics, 
plainly showed that he was laboring un- 
der a vast amount of suppressed excite- 
ment. Looking in the direction indicat- 
ed by his pointing finger I saw, comfort- 
ably seated upon the end of an old snag, 
about forty feet from the road, a large 
bul] frog. In obedience to the clamor of 
‘*Let ’im have it!’’ ‘‘ Pour it inter ’im!’’ 
‘*Bust ’im open!”’ ete., from the gang, I 
unlimbered ‘‘Terror’’ and prepared for 
action. Laying down behind a log that 
ran along the edge of the road, I swung 
‘*Terror’s’’ muzzle around in the diree- 
tion of the frog’s hip and pulled back 
the hammer. 

If that poor devil of a frog had known 
he was about to be visited by such a 
miscellaneous collection of hardware 
and the speed it was coming at, he would 
probably have bored about ten rods into 
the mud and forgotten to ever come up. 
And I also want to state right here that 
if I had been just a little bit familiar 
with the pecularities of ‘‘Terror’’ I 
would not have neglected to say my 
‘*Now I lay me,’’ before touching her 
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off. But in blessful ignorance of her 
effectiveness I took careful aim, shut 
both eyes, ducked and pulled the trig- 
ger. 

What followed I took to be a mixture 
of cyclone, boiler explosion and earth- 
quake, with me in the common center. 
I finally came to with a lusty howl, to 
discover that I had been foreibly de- 
prived of my ‘‘sealplock,’’ both hands 
were cut and burned and my face deco- 
rated by the powder in a beautiful polk- 
adot effect. ‘‘Terror’’ laid on the 
ground about ten feet away, with the 
tube gone and her breech block blown 
out. After enjoying a good old-fash- 
ioned ‘‘bawl’’ I tied up my hand in 
‘*Fatty’s’’ handerchief and hustled for 
home to confide in mother, bringing 
‘*Terror’’ with me. She was so horror- 
stricken at my plight that I failed to 
extract the usual promise not to tell 
father, so I carefully hid ‘‘Terror’’ in 
the wood house. When I saw father 
coming that night I ‘‘ducked.’’ But 
upon my return at eight-thirty he deftly 
intercepted my retreat to the back bed- 
room and, seizing me by the collar, he 
yanked me into the gloomy light of 
the sitting-room, and I knew that moth- 
er had betrayed my confidence. Glaring 


at me in his fiercest manner, he shouted, 
‘Go and get that gun.’’ ‘‘But,:pa,”’ 


I started to explain, but got no further. 
‘‘Start,’’ he roared, and I started. Aft- 
er a protracted stay in the wood-house, 
during which I pretended to be look- 
ing for the gun, when, in fact, I was 
vainly trying to collect my scattered 
wits and frame a suitable excuse, I 
hauled ‘‘Terror’’ from her hiding place 
and bringing her in thrust her at him, 
muzzle foremost. He seized her with 
great alacrity and pointing her up, gave 
her a brief but thorough examination. 
Then setting her down, he rammed both 
hands down in his trousers pockets and 
exclaimed, ‘‘Great Seott, young fellow, 
did you shoot that thing?’’ He next 
examined my head and my hands, and 
then turning to mother, he said, ‘‘ Well, 
by Gad! that is the limit.’’ 

Now, dad had been a boy once him- 
self, and instead of applying the rod as 
usual, he ordered me to bed, with a sus- 
picious moisture in his kind, blue eyes. 
About a week later he came home and 
placed in my trembling hands a brand- 
new twelve-gauge breech-loader, saying 
as he did so, ‘‘There, young man, if you 
must have a gun, here is one that won’t 
kill you so long as you stay behind it, 
anyhow.’’ The next morning I took 
‘‘Terror’’ to the lake and throwing her 
in, I watched the bubbles rising from 
her last resting place without a qualm. 


OLD PIPE OF MINE 


Old pipe, thy sweet solicitude 

Has helped .to ease my troubled soul, 
When in a grave and pensive mood, 

I breathed the nectar from your bowl. 


And as [| lift you from the case 

To fill, with Nature’s balm, again, 
I see the ash of my last dream, 
And that is all that doth remain. 


Ah! who but you can tell the joy 

Of that sweet moment as {i dreamed 

Of castles built and fortunes made, 

And through the smoke how real it seemed. 


Cc. B. DAVIS. 

















ON THE NORTHERN GAME TRAILS 


PART II—THE WOODLAND CARIBOU 








Some remarkable shooting is here recorded in which the author brings 
down a big brown bear and a caribou, each with practically one shot 
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Two days before, while we were on 
the march, Jimmy had seen the tracks 
of a small band of caribou. He insist- 
ed that these tracks were fresh and that 
the band was still somewhere high up 
on the mountain. He mentioned the 
subject the next day, and reiterated his 
opinion about them still being some- 
where in the vicinity. Having learned 
that so far he was seldom mistaken on 
any matter pertaining to hunting, I told 
him that I would go with him next day 
on the mountain and we would take a 
hunt for the caribou, while Mr. Collins 
went into the valley below looking for 
moose. I was quite anxious to go, as I 
was very desirous of getting a caribou, 
and I knew that the season was now 
so far advanced that we could not safe- 
ly go to the caribou country over near 
Dease Lake on account of the snows like- 
ly to begin soon. Where we now were 
only a few stray bands came, and if 
one was then in this country it was a 
piece of good luck. On my expressing 
my desire to go, we immediately set off 
southward across the great top of Level 
Mountain, its name indicating largely 
its character, as it was in reality a high, 
circular plateau, some twenty miles in 
circumference and close to six thousand 
feet high. We also had some hope of 
seeing a grizzly bear, as we knew that 
they occasionally came into this vicin- 
ity. That day, however, we saw nothing 
until late in the afternoon. We were 
then on a mound that gave us a view 
of the surrounding eountry. The higher 
peaks, however, were most of the time 
partly obscured by drifting fog. The 
highest one, and still south of us, had 





been enshrouded in this mist for some 
hours, but finally it was entirely cleared 
except at the very crest. Here it slowly 
lifted at last, and as it thinned until} 
the outline of the top could be traced, 
Jimmy jumped to his feet, declaring 
that he saw the horns of a caribou show- 
ing against the sky line at the top. I was 
skeptical that any human being could 
see a caribou horn at a distance of at 
least three miles and in a thin fog at 
that. He took the glasses and looked in- 
tently for some time and then reiterat- 
ed his statement. He not only said that 
he saw one, but declared it was the head 
of a large bull. He said he could not 
see the body of the animal because it 
was below the ridge, and its horns came 
only into view when its head was lifted. 
I took the glasses, but only with the 
help of his confidence was I enabled to 
think that perhaps I occasionally saw 
a dim line upon the crest of the moun- 
tain, while he stood by me and with only 
his unaided eye became somewhat indig- 
nant because I seemed to doubt that he 
saw all he claimed to see. 

He was for going after it at once, but 
I declined. We were six miles or more 
from camp on top of a barren mountain, 
without fuel of any kind. All day snow 
and rainstorms had been sweeping over 
it, accompanied by icy winds. I had no 
desire to take chances of passing a night 
without fire or food or blankets in such 
a place. Jimmy insisted that he could 
find his way to camp even in darkness 
and fog, but I refused to take the 
chances, so we returned to camp, and ° 
by the time we reached the edge of the 
deep valley in which were our tents, we 
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could see our camp fire showing far be- 
low. 

Next morning we were up and had 
breakfast before daylight. It was a most 
uncomfortable morning. The camp fire 
was alluring. It was snowing and the 
bushes and moss were covered with wet, 
melting snow. It was bad traveling, es- 
pecially through the thick willows in the 
valley and along the mountain side. I 
suggested that we try for the caribou 
again, but Jimmy was not enthusiastic. 
The fires seemed to hold him. But I 
insisted. He then suggested that I get 
one of the horses and ride a part of the 
way, as on top of the mountain it was 





comparatively good trav- 
eling for a horse, but I 
refused and told him to 
come on, that I would 
walk. We started and 
for the first half mile 
through the wet and 
‘snow-covered willows, it 
was indeed tough travel- 
ing, and I began to share 
some of Jimmy’s de- 
spondency. But as we 
neared the top of the 
mountain, the willows 
disappeared, it stopped 
snowing and the sun 
burst forth aswe reached 
the level top. 

I have seen much 
mountain scenery. I 
have looked upon the 
great ranges of Alaska. 
I have lived for years 
where I could see majes- 
tic Mt. Rainier and the 
rugged Olympics—cer- 
tainly among the grand- 
est mountain scenery of 
the world—but never 
have I witnessed any- 
thing that equalled in 
magnificent beauty, in 
splendid grandeur, the 
scene that I beheld that 
September morning 
upon the top of Level 
Mountain. Surrounding 
me on every side in a 
great distant circle were mighty moun- 
tain peaks, newly whitened by the fresh- 
ly fallen snow. Great banks of white 
clouds filled the valley. Away to the 
south and west could be seen drifting 
snowstorms, while a brilliant burst of 
morning sunshine flowed over all, mak- 
ing the snowelad mountain tops blaze 
and glow a purple crimson, painting the 
rolling mass of clouds a steamy white, 
and making the storm glitter and sparkle 
in many-changing colors. This view, even 
on my practical temperament, made an 
impression that I shall never forget. As 
long as I live the mention of hunting 
caribou will call to my mind the sub- 

















limely beautiful panorama that nature 
in all her rich prodigality spread out 
before me that morning. 

My loitering to view the scenery had, 
however, been misinterpreted by Jimmy. 
He said he did not think I could make 
the trip. I discovered that was why he 
had been so reluctant in the morning 
about starting, and why he had urged 
me to take the horse. He said the trip 
was going to be a long one and a hard 
one. I assured him that I would imme- 
diately turn back if I felt I was in dan- 
ger of giving out. I directed him to get 
in front and set the pace. As it was now 
practically level for several miles, I 
kept at his heels without difficulty. We 
struck a bee line for the top of the 
snow-covered ridge, where he had in- 
sisted he had seen the caribou the even- 
ing before. Although at every step we 
sank into the wet moss to our ankles or 
deeper, or walked upon toose broken 
stone piled and ground by glaciers, in 
two hours and a half we stood in the 
region of eternal snows on the top of 
that ridge nine miles fromecamp. We 
found that Jimmy was right, for here 
were the tracks of two caribou, a large 
and a small bull, according with Jim- 
my’s diagnosis. 

After a short study of the surround- 
ing country, he decided to explore a 
large cafion just to the south of us. We 
walked to the rim and, looking almost 
directly down a thousand feet or more 
just below us, Jimmy pointed to some 
black specks which he said were a herd 
of the animals we were seeking. We sat 
down and watched them through the 
glasses some time and planned our cam- 
paign. Jimmy declared his large and 
small bull were there, besides five oth- 
ers that were either cows or young ones. 
It was easy to distinguish the large bull 
even at this distance through the glasses. 
The wind was blowing up the valley, so 
we must get above them. We went along 
the edge of the caifion until we came to 
a narrow gorge, and down this we 
climbed until we reached the valley be- 
low. Then we discovered it would be 
impossible for us to get closer to them 
than seven or eight hundred yards with- 
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out coming into plain view. There was 
nothing to do but to climb to the top and 
try again, as it looked from where we 
then were by going down into the cafon 
higher up we could get out into the 
middle of the valley without being seen 
and once there we could work down into 
the shelter of some large rocks which 
were the only obstructions near where 
the caribou were lying We reached the 
top once more, found another gulch and 
went down this one. We again reached 
the bottom, only to find the same diffi- 
eulty as before. There was no chance 
to get near them. Swearing at our luck, 
we once more climbed to the top and go- 
ing still further up the cafon, again 
went down to the bottom in a third at- 
tempt to get within range. We had now 
put in two hours climbing in and out 
of the canon. While we were climbing 
down the last time the young bull had 
gotten up and wandered up the valley 
and had gone up the second gulch that 
we had come down. We had walked well 
out into the valley in an effort to get 
the large stones mentioned between us 
and the herd, when we discovered the 
young bull. He was almost between us 
and the herd, and we thought that our 
game was ended. However, we imme- 
diately sat down in the snow and kept 
quiet, waiting to see what the young 
bull would do. He went along nosing 
in our tracks like a hound after a rab- 
bit, but soon turned and came back 
down the gulch, then walked on up the 
valley past us.. By this time we were in 
plain view and he passed within one 
hundred and fifty yards of us. Once 
he had gotten up the valley a sufficient 
distance to make it safe for us to try 
it, we ran down and cut him off from 
the main herd. For a time he did not 
seem to pay any attention, but after a 
little while he circled about toward us 
again on the side of the cafion where we 
had just come down. He could now 
smell us as well as see us, as we were 
crawling down the valley as rapidly as 
possible toward the rest of them. To 
use Jimmy’s expression, ‘‘He seemed to 
go erazy.’’ He stuck his head high in 
the air and trotted down to within fifty 
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yards of us and then he made off up 
the valley again at a swift trot and we 
were much relieved. The next time we 
saw him he was high up on the side of 
the mountain, where we had come down. 
Then he turned and started down and 
disappeared in a gulch. In a few min- 
utes we saw him crossing the valley 
again, and up on the other side he went, 


stopping every few yards to look and \ 


to sniff the breeze, tossing and shaking 
his head. We were fearful that he 
would alarm the rest and were crawling 
toward them as fast as possible. We had 
gotten within about fifty yards of the 
rocks we were working to reach when 
we found that in order to keep out of 
sight we must lie down flat and work 
along on our bellies TI will never forget 
that crawl. It was over loose, broken 
stone, and the sharp edges and points 
would not have been soothing under any 
conditions, but my injured knee was 
badly swollen and so sensitive that the 
slightest touch caused me pain. As I 
dragged myself over those stones, it 
seemed that every sharp edge struck 
that sore leg. -It was a crawl of agony 
for me. At last we reached the spot 
which for more than two hours we 
had been seeking. We slowly raised our 
heads. The caribou were still there, but 
the distance between us and them was 
much greater than we had anticipated. 
But there was not a particle of cover of 
any kind between us. While we were 
discussing what should be done, a dense 
fog, so thick that you could almost swim 
in it, came boiling up the cafion like it 
was being forced through a great fun- 
nel; Instantly everything was shut 
from view. We considered the plan of 
crawling down upon them in this thick 
fog, but feared they might hear or 
smell us and run. We concluded that 
the inability to see might not prove to 
be an advantage entirely on our side. 
In a few moments the fog had blown 
past. Jimmy now proposed that we 
should lie behind the rocks and wait, 
saying he thought the caribou would get 
up and feed about 3 o’clock in the aft- 
ernoon, and they would probably work 
up our way. I looked at my watch: it 


was a few minutes past 11 o’clock. We 
were, as shown by the barometer, five 
thousand five hundred feet high—well 
up in the region of eternal snow. Only 
in the valleys did it ever melt. I was in 
my shirt sleeves. The wind, freezing 
cold, was blowing up the valley and be- 
ing wet with the sweat from climbing 
and crawling, was already chilling me 
to the marrow. I told Jimmy that he 
had made one proposition that my 
sportsman blood could not meet and 
that I would lose the chance of a shot 
rather than lie there five hours on that 
barren rock in the wintry wind. In his 
despair, Jimmy wanted to know if I 
could hit the old bull from where we 
were. I told him I did not know, but I 
thought I would try. As we were talk- 
ing the old fellow got up. We thought 
he must in some way have noticed us, 
although this seemed hardly possible, 
but just then we saw our crazy friend, 
the young bull, high up on the steep 
side of the mountain and almost over 
the herd, running back and forth. His 
antics had, at last, as we feared, at- 
tracted the attention of the herd. In a 
moment all the rest were on their feet, 
heads erect, and every sense alert. The 
old bull turned almost broad side to. 
His great gray neck and black body and 
his long horns made a most splendid pic- 
ture. I told Jimmy that I was going to 
chance the shot. He admitted that now 
it was practically the only opportunity, 
as they were alarmed and would un- 
doubtedly soon run. He still thought, 
however, that if we would ‘simply crawl 
out into the open and lie still, that their 
curiosity might cause them to come 
nearer. But I decided to stake my 
chance and only hope for that trip of a 
caribou on a shot from where I was. 

I had by this time recovered from the 
effect of my long crawl and had a good 
rest for the gun against a large stone. 
As I settled into position for a shot, I 
looked at Jimmy and I never saw a more 
intense picture of hope and fear: At the 
crack of the gun, Jimmy jumped to his 
feet, threw his arm around my neck and 
shouted at the top of: his voice, while he 
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pounded me on the back. ‘‘ You got him. 
You got him.”’ 

Don’t believe the stories about the im- 
passive and unemotional Indian. For a 
few moments Jimmy was almost hyster- 
ical in his happiness. I could not blame 
him, for he took great pride in his abil- 
ity as a hunter and we certainly had had 
a trying time to get this caribou and had 
literally won on a long shot. However, 
I could not see any indications that I 
had killed the bull, for he stood perfect- 


MOUNTED SKIN OF THE BROWN BEAR, 


ly still, except he was slowly swinging 
his head while all the others were walk- 
ing away. I said I was going to fire 
again, but Jimmy assured me it was en- 
tirely unnecessary, but by this time the 
old bull began to walk or rather stagger 
forward, and in spite of Jimmy’s as- 
surance, I fired and saw a long streak of 
dust on the rocks beyond him. I had shot 
high. I fired again and the splendid 
old fellow went down. As we walked 
to where he lay, I began to realize the 





distance and did not wonder at Jimmy’s 
skepticism at my being able to make a 
successful shot. He realized the distance 
better than I did. As near as we were 
able to judge after going over the 
ground again carefully, the distance was 
over four hundred yards, the longest 
shot that I had ever made up to this time 
at big game. 

We found the bull a splendid speci- 
men of the woodland caribou. He was 
one of the finest and most beautiful ani- 
mals that I have ever 
seen. He was very fat 
and his wonderful coat 
of hair was remarkably 
thick and glossy, and the 
meat I afterwards found 
to be splendid. His 
horns were not unusual- 
ly large, but very pretty, 
and a very ususual head, 
being entirely without 
brow antlers. This was 
the first thing that 
Jimmy noticed as we 
walked up to him. He 
said although he had 
probably seen a_ thou- 
sand earibou heads, he 
had never before seen 
one without the brow 
antlers or diggers. I 
showed a picture of this 
head to President Roose- 
velt and he _ noticed 
the strange peculiarity 
at once and said he had 
never known of both the 
brow antlers being miss- 
ing before. 

The sun was shining 
by the time we were 
viewing our trophy. This rapidly 
changing of the weather is experienced 
in all mountain regions in which I have 
hunted at the approach of the winter 
season. 

Jimmy, finding some bread and pieces 
of raw bacon in the game bag} we sat 
down on the careass of our trophy and 
had lunch. After that Jimmy, with that 
wonderful skill that I have never ceased 
to admire and have never seen equaled, 
in a few minutes had the skin off and 
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the head and scalp removed, the body 
all eut up and laid out in proper shape 
to preserve the meat, and we were ready 
to start for camp. Jimmy took the head 
and horns, and I took a small load of 
meat and we commenced to elimb out 
of the canon. Once on top, we had a 
nine-mile trip, almost level or slightly 
lown hill. I set the pace this time and 
vas gratified to notice that it was fast 
enough for Jimmy, although he was, of 
course, carrying a heavier pack than I. 
The pace was really faster than was nece- 
essary, but I remembered what he had 
said that morning. When we reached 
camp, which we did about 4 o’clock, he 
threw his pack from his shoulders, 
straightened up and said to me: ‘‘I 
will never be afraid again of your giv- 
ing out.”’ 

This day was, all things considered, 
for the length of the time that we were 
out, one of the hardest in my experi- 
ence. As I think of it now but few 
others stand ahead of it in this respect. 


HUNTING THE BROWN BEAR. 


The next morning after the caribou 
hunt I staid in camp and Jimmy and 
Wilson went to bring in the meat. They 
returned about the middle of the after- 
noon, Then Jimmy and I went out 
some two miles or more eastward from 
camp along the banks of the canon in 
which we then had our tents. But we 
saw no fresh sign of game of any kind. 
As we were returning, I saw a beautiful 
cross fox about eighty yards away on 
the opposite side of a ravine. I fired at 
it with the .22 automatic rifle which we 
had brought with us to kill ptarmigan, 
but the distance was too great and the 
bullet struck below him. As he ran, I 
fired again and Jimmy declared that I 
had hit it, but I did not believe it, as it 
continued going at a high rate of speed. 
He said that if I would let him have the 
small rifle he would follow it. I com- 
plied and he did so. When he returned 
he told me that he had come up with it, 
but failed to get the rifle to work, not 
being familiar with its mechanism. He 
then chased it through the willows until 


it slipped away from him. It was badly 
wounded. This was the only time on 
the entire trip when my lack of energy 
overcame my enthusiasm, and I have al- 
ways regretted it, as, if I had gone with 
Jimmy, I would undoubtedly have se- 
cured this beautiful trophy. 

That evening Mr. Collins and Ned re- 
turned to camp without seeing any bul]! 
moose, although they had seen two 
cows. We now decided to move camp 
and started the next morning and trav- 
eled about twelve miles in a northeast- 
erly direction, cireling around the 
northern rim of Level Mountain. In the 
evening we saw considerable more moose 
sign, both east and west of this camp. 
Jimmy said that we were now getting 
into the edge of the moose country. 

During the night a slight snow fell, 
but next morning it was partly clear, 
without rain or snow, and quite cold. 
Mr. Collins and Ned went off to the 
northwest to look into a great flat wood- 
ed country. Jimmy and I went to the 
east, keeping along the edge of the low 
hills bordering the broad valley in which 
we were camped. We had not gone 
more than a half a mile from camp un- 
til ‘we eame onto fresh moose tracks 
evidently made that morning. We fol- 
lowed these tracks but a short distance 
until a eow and two calves suddenly 
bolted out of a thick clump of willows 
in a little hollow not more than seventy- 
five yards away. The cow afforded a 
good shot and Jimmy insisted that we 
needed meat, a contention with which 
I could not agree, and refused to con- 
sider killing her. They started up the 
open hillside at a rapid trot. Jimmy 
let out a noise between a grunt and a 
squeal, and the cow stopped instantly. 
After standing a few moments she again 
started at a rapid trot. Again Jimmy 
made this same noise and she stopped as 
quickly as if suddenly paralyzed and 
stood for some seconds, and then away 
she went over the ridge with a grotesque 
and awkward looking calf on either side. 
Jimmy had told me he could stop a cow 
moose always by imitating the grunt of 
the bull, and that he could stop the bull 
by imitating the call of the cow. He 
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had proved his assertions so far as the 
cow was concerned, as he afterwards 
did his statement in regard to the bull. 

The sun was now shining occasional- 
ly through the clouds and the snow be- 
gan melting. We saw in several places 
where a bear had been feeding on the 
huckleberries that were very thick in 
some spots on the ridges. Jimmy re- 


marked that the bear would be out feed- 


ing as soon as the snow melted off of 
the low bushes. A little further on Jim- 
my saw another cow moose about a half 
mile away down in the green timber on 
the edge of the valley. We watched her 
and studied the vicinity closely, hoping 
that we might see a bull. We soon dis- 
covered that this cow also had a ealf and 
in a little while they walked .off into 
the forest. We then continued on east- 
ward. The sun was now getting warm 
and the little snow that had fallen dur- 
ing the night was melted on the ex- 
posed ground. 

We were walking along on top of a 
low ridge without any particular pre- 
caution, as we were on open ground, 
when we saw a bear walk out on top 
of another ridge about five hundred 
yards away. We flattened ourselves on 
the ground. The bear stood for some 
little time apparently watching us, but 
if he really saw us we did not alarm 
him, as he went to nosing for berries, 
and fortunately went over the ridge 
again out of sight. As the wind was 
blowing from the east, according to all 
bear rules and regulations, he should 
have fed ‘‘up wind,’’ so we hurried 
across and climbed the ridge a few 
yards west of the spot where he dis- 
appeared. We had almost reached the 
top and were keeping a sharp lookout 
along the ridge in front of us, when, by 
accident, I glanced to one side and a 
little back of us, and I saw the bear’s 
head just coming above the crest of the 
ridge about 75 yards away. He 
had evidently heard us, for he was 
just raising to his hind feet. By the 
time his head was well in sight, I was 
ready, and the instant he straightened 
up, I fired at his throat. Jimmy had not 
seen the bear until the gun cracked. In 


fact, the whole performance from the 
time the top of his ears had appeared 
until I shot had not lasted three seconds. 
He went down out of sight immediately, 
but I was sure that I had killed him and 
ran toward him as rapidly as possible. 
But Jimmy did not share my confidence. 
He thought preeaution was the better 
part of valor tinder the circumstances 
and while he ran on eastward to get on 
top of the ridge, he yelled at me to come 
back and to keep away from the bear. As 
soon as I reached the top of the ridge, I 
could see the bear lying in some willow 
bushes, and I knew that by the way his 
head was doubled under him he was 
dead. I started down to him and Jimmy 
grew more frantic than ever, saying for 
me to keep out of the bushes, as the bear 
would certainly tear me to pieces if I 
had crippled him. From where he was 
standing, he could not see the bear but 
knew he must be in the clump of bushes. 
Regardless of his warning, I went down 
and stood on the body of the bear, for I 
saw it was entirely dead. Jimmy still 
remonstrated with me and still kept tell- 
ing me to keep away, and he followed 
his own advice. Finally I told him that 
I did not think the bear was dangerous, 
as I was standing on top of him. Even 
then he came up cautiously until he was 
close enough to see that I was not deceiv- 
ing him. As he came up, he said: ‘‘ You 
should never go up to a grizzly bear. 
They are always liable to kill you.”’ I 
was surprised to hear him say it was a 
grizzly, as I thought it was a common, 
black bear. I told him I fully appre- 
ciated his warning, but I could see it was 
entirely dead. He said never before had 
he known one to be killed by a single 
shot. On rolling the bear out of the 
bushes where I eould get a look at it, I 
saw at once by the shape of the head and 
the color of the eyes that it was not a 
black bear, but was in reality an Alaskan 
brown bear, the only one so far as 
known ever killed in this vicinity, ac- 
cording to the great bear expert, Dr. 
Merriam. 

I found that the bullet had struck it 
in the throat and had completely severed 
both the wind pipe and the jugular vein. 
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It was very fat, just finishing its supply 
to go into winter quarters. It probably 
weighed four hundred pounds. It was 
the darkest colored brown bear that I 
have ever seen, and even after cleaning 
and mounting, the skin appears almost 
black, except when the light falls upon 
it in certain directions. It made me one 
of the handsomest rugs that I have ever 
seen. I had indeed played in great luck, 
for both the bear and the caribou were 
‘*pick ups,’’ as we had not expected to 
find either. This whole territory was 
well known to Jimmy as he had hunted 
in it for many years and he said that it 
was rarely that either of these animals 
were found in that part of the country. 


We were not more than a mile and a 
half from camp, so after removing the 
skin and cleaning the head, we left them 
drying in the sun and went on further 
east, hoping to find a bull moose, but we 
were disappointed. Mr. Collins came in 
late that evening and had not met with 
any success. The next morning we de- 
cided to move camp and again went on 
to the eastward about twelve miles fur- 
ther and pitched our camp in a beauti- 
ful little ravine beside a small stream: 
Here there was an abundance of finest 
fire wood and plenty of feed for our 
horses. It was a most splendid camping 
place and here we stopped to make a de- 
termined effort for moose. 


(To be Concluded.) 








JIMMIE AND THE FIRST MOOSE. 
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IN QUEST OF THE MEXICAN LION 


NELSON LEDBETTER, M. D. 


On May 17th, 1910, I left my home in 
Tadiana, and some four days later, just 
us the sun was sinking behind the moun- 
tains of our choice, I dropped off a short 
train with a long name; the Rio Grande, 
Sierra Madre & Pacific R. R., a little 
tri-weekly road running from Cludad 
Juarez to Nueva Casas Grandes, Chihua- 
hua, the end of the line. Here I was met 
by my guide who had band-mules and 
riding animals in waiting. The follow- 
ing morning we packed our ‘‘grub- 
stake’’ and were off on a three days’ 
‘*trek,’’ the first of which took us across 
a mesa of about thirty-five kilometers, 
practically barren except for a few scat- 
tering eacti, grease-brush and spanish 
needles; none of which offered but the 
smallest shade, and even a lesser weleome 
should we approach too closely. 

At this time of the year the sun’s rays 
beat down upon you very much as if in 
the tropics, your lips crack, and your 
throat would become an parchment were 
it not for your canteen. Your animals 
suffer dreadfully, but just before night- 
fall watersis reached and you are camped 
in the foothills of the Sierras. Two 
more days are passed before a perma- 
nent camp is made upon the crest of the 
Continental divide, on the line of the 
states of Chihuahua and Sonora. These 
days, however, are more comfortable, be- 
ing through canons and mountain passes, 
the seenery all the while changing; and 
as you continue onward the mountains 
increase in grandeur, and become more 
heavily timbered. Even the most dense- 
ly timbered sections of Mexico, however, 
would be considered open country in 
New Brunswick or the Blue Ridge of 
North Carolina, my shooting grounds of 
1909. ° 

When permanent camp is reached, at 
the end of the seventh day out, and you 
look off into Sonora or down into Chi- 
huahua from your elevation of approxi- 
mately 10,000 feet, all hardships are for- 
gotten. It is the most inspiring picture 


of mountain scenery it has ever been my 
happy experience to witness, and as I 
am sure that could. an artist reproduce 
this wonderful panorama as we see it. 
away back in this great unfenced, un- 
explored, and practically unknown coun- 
try, he would have a canvas searcely ex- 
celled for mountain scenery in the world. 





NELSON LEDBETTER. 


DR. 


That there are more lofty peaks I will 
admit, but for an apparently, measure- 
less expanse ; as far as the most powerful 
binocular can see and beyond, a more 
broken, almost impenetrable mass of 
rough country it is scarcely possible to 
conceive. 

I was awakened the morning of my 
first day’s hunting by the presence of 
some forty or fifty green parrots, who 
continuously and volubly disputed our 
right to invade their undisturbed coun- 
try. What they said during our eleven 
days among them we were not able to de- 
termine, but how they said it was contin- 
uously impressed upon us, and our final 
departure seemed the occasion of one 
joyous chatter. 

Our objective upon this trip was the 
mountain lion, or puma, with bear as ¢ 
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The author and his three bears on the spot at which they were killed. 


possible second choice. Other game 
aside from that needed as food was not 
desired. Our first day’s plans were to 
get a couple of deer for meat, leaving the 
offal, heads, skins, ete.,for lion bait. Ac- 
cordingly, my guide was to eross the di- 
vide while I was to enter a near-by 
eanon and follow it until I had secured a 
deer, then return to camp. I had searee- 
ly gone more than three kilometers 
when I came upon my quarry, which was 
shot, the meat taken for camp use, and 
the remainder dragged into the canon 
for lion bait. Returning to camp about 
9 a. m. I spent the greater part of the 
day getting things in shape, and in 
watching the vari-colored birds, (some 
of exquisite plumage) as they discovered 
our presence and vainly tried to make 
out what kind of an animal we were. 
Charlie (my guide) returned about 5 
o’clock p. m., with the meat of two 
deer, reporting that he had left the re- 
mains where he had found both lion and 
bear sign. We now had sufficient meat 
for personal needs, the offal furnishing 
plenty of lion bait, and felt the day well 
spent; but the end was not yet. I, hav- 
ing no axe with me during the morning, 
my bait had not been anchored, i. e. 


(staked down so that 
any nightly visitor could 
not carry it away into 
the serub). It was my 
intention to go up to my 
‘*kill’’ and so secure it 
before nightfall. I soon 
started up the cafion 
while Charlie was to fol- 
low me some minutes 
later on horseback bering- 
ing the axe. I thought 
it possible to run onto 
game and in this I was 
soon to be most vividly 
impressed. Having tra- 
versed about one-half 
the distance to my 
‘*kill,’’ I was rounding 
a sharp angle, where | 
was to learn how it feels 
to meet at one time 
three bear in a narrow 
little cahon where es- 
eape for man or beast seemed only 
possible by the extermination of one 
or the other in case there was a deter- 
mined disposition upon the part of either 
to dispute the way. I think our surprise 
was mutual, but will not attempt to de- 
seribe the further thoughts of the bear ; 
only my own. ‘To go on was blocked by 
the grinning bear—it seemed to me they 
were grinning. To go up was impossi- 
ble, although one feels very much like 
taking that course under the cirecum- 
stances. ‘To go back; well, I had trav- 
eled nearly two thousand miles for bear. 
All these thought come rapidly. You 
must think rapidly under such condi- 
tions, and wisely. My big rifle felt like 
a friend in my extremity, and the battle 
was on. Let me add here that it has al- 
ways been my opinion that most bear 
will run upon the sight or even the scent 
of man, but it does not follow that all 
bear will run. Especially do I believe 
this in dealing with the big bear of Mex- 
ico—those of the back country, that have 
not as yet learned the danger of man 
and modern rifle. The nearest bear to 
me, a big female, was standing, her head 
held high, nose up, apparently trying to 
make me out more by scent than by éye. 
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The target was perfect and she received 
a 250-grain soft-nosed bullet squarely in 
the ‘*‘sticking-place,’’ going down with a 
roar, or rather a bawl; but she was in- 
stantly up and at me. I felt at the time 
of “‘ pressing’’ that these bear would run 
at the first shot, but this wounded bear 
confirmed by more remote belief that not 
all bear will always run. My second 
shot caught her in the foreshoulder near 
the neck, ranging backward through the 
body as she came quartering towards me, 
the bristles upon her back and shoulders 
up, her ears lying flat upon her head, the 
blood spurting from her wound. Down 
she went again, but only for a second. 
Up again, on again, narrowing the inter- 
vening space to but a few feet. Won- 
derful, such courage. 


The shock of my big rifle must have 
been terrific, but she heeded it not. My 
admiration ran rampant, but the time 
would be ill-advised should sentiment 
control me another second. Up until 
now I had earefully avoided hitting the 
head, caring not to injure my mount, 
but now all thoughts of an unmarred 
bears’ countenance ceased and I shot for 
_my wife’s husband. My bullet caught 
her this time in the mouth as she closed 
the little gap between us, splitting the 
lower jaw and carrying away the two 
lower ivory-like tusks, evidently intended 
for my reception. The ball ranged back- 
ward through the tongue, into the body 
and she went down for the count. This 
shot helped some. Just how much we 
will never know, but it probably made 
‘*Grandpa’s Bear Story’’ of the future 
possible. Fortunately for me, the other 
bears, cowards that they were, were mak- 
ing their get-away as rapidly as they 
eould scramble up the canon. Two 
quick, well placed shots, all that was left 
in my magazine, brought them down, 
one dead, the other nearly so. My first 
bear, which only was stopped so near me, 
had raised herself to a sitting position 
like an. immense dog, her bead-like eyes 
emitting a demonish flash, growling de- 
fiance, but she could not come on. A 
single shell rapidly forced into my rifle 
ended the fight, just as my guide rushed 
up as fast as horseflesh could carry him 


over the rocks. He said that extra sixth 
shot fired so quickly made him cold, for 
then he knew something was on. His 
horse was almost exhausted as he sprang 
from the saddle, and I realized then how 
recklessly he had ridden to gain my side. 

Congratulations were forthcoming, 
and once over I sat down upon a rock 
and tacitly patted myself upon the back. 
feeling a bit grateful that I still re- 
mained one of our family ties. We pho- 
tographed the bears, skinned them out. 
the work of which lasted into the night, 
and stumbled back down the ecajion in 
the darkness to camp. A hasty meal, 
and into my sleeping pocket. I felt ex- 


hausted, and slept well into the forenoon 








ONE OF THE LIONS—SECURED BY USE OF 


TRAP. 


of the next day, feeling then the effects 
of the yesterday. 

This afternoon, May 25, my guide 
rode down the caiion to where he had 
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placed one of the deer killed the day be- 
fore, to visit the carcass, see if it had 
been molested and to look for lion signs. 
The signs were there. During the night 


PRETTY GOOD SIZED STRETCH OF LION SKIN. 


he estimated from the position of a few 
remaining bones here and there, that no 
less than three or four lion had ban- 
queted. Just as he rode up within view 
of the bait he saw the long, yellow, sin- 
ewy form of a lion spring from the 
sight of the careass into the brush and 
disappear. When about to remount his 
horse to return for the dogs and myself, 
the lion, or another, reappeared upon a 
log only some 20 feet distant. The pur- 
sued was evidently reluctant to be dis- 
turbed at its feast. A quick shot and 
the lion again disappeared into the 
scrub. His horse was here taxed in his 
return to camp and to its endurance in 
our return to the scene of action. The 
vay those little Mexican horses can trav- 


el, rushing down cafions, up or down the 
steep sides of a mountain, plunging into 
streams or over an abyss, is remarkable, 
but if you give them their head and ean 
sit well your mount, they will get you 
there, over almost impossible and impass- 
able places. The dogs being unchained. 
soon took up the trail and after a short 
run they ‘‘bayed.’’ I was then to meet 
my first Mexican lion and my blood ran 
fast. 

Crawling through the serub I soon 
came upon him. He was magnificent. I 
noted at once that my guide’s aim had 
proven true, and that a ball had passed . 
through the body midway earrying with 
it about 12 inches of intestine. Yet, 
now, nearly an hour afterward, he was 
at bay with apparently as much defiance 
and fight in him as if uninjured. He 
was ‘‘chockful’’ of lion language which 
he emitted freely, keeping the dogs at a 
distance. My shot was not well placed, 
due, I think, to my desire to avoid hit- 
ting a dog, but it broke the fore shoulder, 
making it possible to get a photograph. 
and soon my first lion skin was hung up 
to dry, although in this trophy my guide 
had played the leading role. 

May 26, we rested. May 27 I was- 
careless in approaching my bait up the 
eafon, and so had to take a snap shot at 
an immense lioness as she sprang across 
a lime-stone cliff at about 100 yards dis- 
tance. I missed. Upon examining the 
bait, however, I found she had not eaten 
at all, but. had covered it with leaves 
and brush very much as your do- 
mestie cat will do. I then realized that 
my chance would come again and upon 
May 30 I made good, when I secured this 
8-foot skin. I came upon her at 
close range while she was at the bait. As 
I slowly shoved my rifle into position 
and pressed I saw her bound into the air 
from a hard-nosed squarely in the chest. 
I almost screamed aloud, the exultation 
was so great. 

May 31 I rested and celebrated my lit- 
tle daughter’s birthday as best I could. 
An extra portion was served from our 
larder, and bear’s footpaws were added 
to our menu. They were no good. A 
momentary tinge of homesickness ran 
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through me this day. During the after- 
noon in a little stroll up the mountain 
side I almost stepped upon a big rattler 
and on this spot your correspondent set 
a new record for side-stepping. The 
way I got off from the line of that rat- 
tler would make any matinee follower 
envious. But after the first long, un- 
lingering leap I returned and removed 
his alarm which had awakened me so 
thoroughly, consisting of eight rattles 
and a button. 

June 1, while my guide was shoeing 
one of the pack mules, I took the dogs 
(this was before breakfast) and visited 
the scene of our first lion kill. Let me 
deviate here to say that lion are purely 
cannibalistic, and feast upon each other 
when onee dead. We had anchored the 
first lion’s body near the deer offal and 
it was here I unchained my dogs upon 
that memorable morning. Soon they 
struck trail and a great run was on. 
Surely my sport was varying. Did 
you ever hear the music of a pack of 
hounds in full pursuit. Music it is to 
the red-blooded sportsman. Across a 
projecting spur they rushed. Down into 
the canon until [I thought I had lost 
them. I could hear but the faintest 
echo—then out again circling towards 
me. Here they came on, on; _ closer, 
closer. How I strained eye and ear to 
catch a glimpse of the lion, but he passed 
and I could only encourage my dogs as 
they went by. Up the canon again for 
a half mile, and the sound of my dogs 
came back to me ‘‘treed.’’ I was afoot 
and almost breathless in my effort to 
keep near my hounds, but pushed on 
knowing well the character of the great 
drama being enacted above me. 

Joming out of a little arroya when 
about 300 yards distant I saw the morn- 
ing sun shining full upon my lion in a 
pine tree. This was too good to lose 
from my camera, so I retreated into the 
arroya and cautionsly approached under 
cover of the dogs, as he lay watching 
them. A shift in the big ecat’s position 
made me seek another point of approach. 
Making a detour to the left, I was able 
to secure two exposures. Carefully cov- 
ering the lion with my rifle, I shifted a 


rock with my foot and he turned enough 
to make my shot sure. It was vitally 
necessary to drive this single shot home 
as a wounded lion falling from a tree is 
sometimes covered by your over-confi- 
dent dogs, which may mean a speedy and 
terrible death. _ It seems that however 
well you may train your pack a shot 
from your rifle occasionally sets them 
wild and in they go to an ugly wound 
unless your aim has proven true. This 
lion eame down like an avalanche and 
took his mauling quietly, and No. 3 hung 
at my belt. 

My guide now came up and we loaded 
him on the horse to get out to the trail. 
Before getting this lion skinned the dogs 
hit another trail, but were confused, the 
quarry having retraced and recrossed its 
own trail so often. In trying to get our 
dogs straightened out I went afoot up a 
little dry creek bed, while my guide rode 
downward. In the center of this creek 
bed were a number of large red: boulders, 
and as I passed them I walked within a 
few yards of the second largest lion we 
killed. I jumped. Never before did I 
clear so much space in so little time, ex- 
cept when the New York limited hit my 
automobile back in Indiana some years 
ago. Like a flash, however, my good 
rifle rang out and my fourth lion lay 
dead before me. I never before knew 
that my spine owned a growth of hair, 
but at that moment I could feel it stand- 
ing out clear up my spine and up on my 
head, not from fight, but from fright. I 
believe I have a reasonable amount of 
courage in the big game game, when 
backed by a rifle I know so well, but that 
old lion seared me—seared me until I 
thought it would take my guide a week 
to get that hair rubbed down again. I 
cannot even tell it now, away up here in 
Indiana, without feeling cold chills up 
that hairy old spine. Charlie evidently 
enjoyed my flighty actions in the lion’s 
premises, and loudly thought it funny, 
but he is either wrong or I am dull, for 
at this writing, 2,000 miles from the 
scene, I cannot appreciate my predica- 
ment sufficiently to make it conducive of 
mirth. I later heard this same chap 
telling a Mexican cow-puncher that: ‘‘he 
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never was so tickled in his life.’’ Again 


I differ—maybe it’s a habit of doctors to 
disagree—but if that spinal sensation 
was a tickle, then I’m a hopeless pessi- 
mist. 

June 2 my guide got up with a chip on 
his shoulder—that dare-devil, good-na- 
tured guide of mine, a great big, broad 
shouldered, ex-cow-puncher, unafraid of 
man or beast, chock full of that adven- 
turous spirit and determined that I 
should have a good time if excitement 
would do it, Charlie Taylor of Nueva 
Casas Grandes, Chihuahua, Mex., to 
whom I heartily refer any sportsman. 
The twinkle in his eye meant something, 
but I was not aware of his intention un- 
til I saw him place two ropes upon his 
saddle. Then I knew what was coming. 
**Well, Doctor, we want one more lion, 
and no gun play goes—unless, unless it 
sure looks like the lion would tan our 
hides.’’ These were his words. I 
dreaded to lay down my trusty rifle, but 
I had learned to trust this lanky guide 
of mine, so I fell into the plan eagerly. 
I have had a little experience with a 
rope and that morning I roped about 
everything in camp, ineluding dogs, 
mules and even Charlie. Before dark of 
that day my chance came, and I’ll send 
you a picture together with others of my 
fifth and last lion securely roped. 

Upon the third day after our arrival, 
while seated at the base of a rock watch- 
ing a bear trail leading down.to a large 
‘*wallow,’’ two beautiful pair of ivory- 
billed woodpeckers began feeding quite 
near us. These birds were so close that 
I could examine them minutely as they 
fed from tree to tree, and passed and re- 
passed us. I saw that they were the gen- 
uine ivory-billed (Pieus Principalis), 
and not the imperialis, sometimes mis- 
taken for this fast-disappearing species. 

We saw them almost daily for a few 
days, when my desire to possess a pair 
of them overcame me, and I sent Charlie 
out to the nearest ranch, some fifty miles 


away, to borrow a shotgun. Upon his 
return we easily secured one pair of 
these birds, a male and female, photo- 
graph of which I am sending you; the 
other pair not being disturbed. 

Saturday, June 4, we broke camp, re- 
traced our steps over the mountains and 
across that torrid mesa to Nueva Casas 
Grandes, arriving Monday evening. I 
reached El] Paso, Texas, at night, June 
7, hurrying homeward, to commune 
again with my three children, and where 
I hope the eldest, my good wife, may 
coax me into submission and so stop 
these long pilgrimages into uncertain 
countries. But I fear it won’t stick. 
That old longing will get me. I’ll an- 
swer ‘‘the call of the wild.’’ To be off 
and ‘‘mixing it’’ will be on and I’ll go 
somewhere—after something—and if. I 
get out alive (and I always will), some- 
one will receive some such scroll as this. 
But it’s great; a great game to play, 
having just enough of the hazardous to 
make one like it. You forget business, 
it’s responsibilities and its tension. You 
relax and from your retreat in its fast- 
nesses you laugh at the world away back 
yonder in its maddening rush trying to 
make more money. You come back re- 
freshed and restored. with new vigor and 
energy abundant. As you again settle 
into harness the pull counts and the 
world moves on. 

If I get it again and write some of 
you that I’m off—write me that you’re 
on. It’s a bully game and you'll like it. 

[Nore.—Upon receiving Dr. Ledbet- 
better’s excellent story we were not alto- 
gether clear on one point—whether he 
used traps in securing any of his lions— 
so we wrote him regarding it and re- 
ceived a reply stating that although they 
set traps, he did not think it neces- 
sary to mention this fact. His reply is 
not clear enough for us to determine how 
many lions were trapped, but we infer 
that two of them were secured in this 
manner.—EbDIror. | 
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Sir Woodchuck 


He had seen and heard all the best of the year, 

So when the dun autumn gave hints of the drear 
Dull times of the winter, he crept from its gloom 

To wait for spring’s glory, and summer’s ripe bloom ; 
Curled down in the warm, tawny breast of the earth, 
Where winds cannot reach him, he heeds not the dearth 
Of bird-song or blossom or things good to eat, 

For far below wind storms, the snow and the sleet, 
He will live on his stored up layers of fat, 

Which is also his furnace,—a good plan that,— 

He’ll sleep till the winter is over; what luck, 

To be born a snoozy, sleep boozy, woodchuck! 


O how I would like when the swallows depart, 

To burrow up where there’s no furnace to start! 
With my heater and grub in layers of fat 

Like Sir Woodchuck; now what’s the matter with that? 
When the wind-harried leaves begin to scurry, 

I’d curl down and sleep, and not have to worry, 
Only just be quiet and not even think ; 

And be freed from wanting to smoke, eat or drink. 
Tike the woodchuck, I would not chuck any wood 
Neither pay any bills, or try to be good. 

O, for three long months, when I’d not have to try 
To do or to be a blamed thing; only lie 


And snooze and keep snoozing, and then snooze some more; 


And no one would know if I happened to snore! 

To not have the nightmare, nor one horrid dream 
But keep right on sleeping—how good it would seem! 
To be warm and alive, yet not know a thing 

Till winter is over and lo, it is spring! 


B. A. HITCHCOCK. 
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CUT NO. 2. 


Horns from Melville Island in the author’s possession. 


The large sin- 


gle horn was shed; the other is that of a young male. 


DEER IN THE FARTHEST NORTH 


FRANK C. HENNESSEY 


Extending over a very vast range and 
probably outnumbering by far any other 
single living genus, the reindeer of the 
Old and New World thrive in a clime 
where but few quadrupeds of their size 
could survive. In America where this 
animal is known as the caribou it is 
divided into a number of species, the 
more important being the barren ground, 
woodland, Alaskan and Newfoundland 
varieties. The caribou may well be 
classified in the following manner: the 
barren ground, the Grant’s or Alaskan, 
the Peary’s (of Ellesmere Land), the 
woodland, Newfoundland and mountain 
varieties. The barren ground caribou is 
more closely related to the reindeer of 
the Old World than any of his American 
kin; but the slow and docile ways of the 
reindeer are my no means in accordance 
with the fleet and wild peculiarities of 
the caribou. 

In the summer season the barren 
ground caribou is more abundant in that 


district to the north of Great Bear and 
Slave Lakes on the west and Churchill 
on the east, but as the winds become 
colder and the few remaining songsters 
have bid the North adieu, the caribou 
congregate in vast herds, soon to pick 
their way towards the fringe of pine to 
the south, where they may better be able 
to withstand the rigors of the severe win- 
ters to which they are subjected. So 
great are their numbers during these an- 
nual migrations, that those who have 
witnessed the sight describe it as ‘‘a sea 
of antlers.’’ They come so ‘regularly 
and pass at such marked points that the 
Eskimo of Chesterfield Inlet and other 
settlements, by going inland to these 
known passes are able to annually ob- 
tain sufficient skins without altering 
their position. 

On Baffin Land these animals also mi- 
grate in this manner, and the natives of 
Blacklead and Keckerten also obtain 
their supply of furs by adopting the 
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same method. In the month of Septem- 
ber, on Melville Island, I saw this animal 
assembled in great herds, but as they did 
not leave the island (for they were seen 
there throughout the winter), I conclude 
that this movement was owing to the 
force of instinct. It has formerly been 


the North American Arctic Archipelago. 

When compared with the noble pro- 
portions of the elk, the thick and square 
form of this animal is far from a model 
of elegance. Its weight varies greatly, 
but in good condition the average animal 
may weigh three hundred pounds. This 











CUT NO. 1. 


Horns from Melville Island (all males) in author’s possession. 


( 








unknown that the barren ground caribou 
exist on Bathurst and Banks Islands, 
but as they were seen at these points by 
members of the crew and myself, all 
doubt of their existing there is thus re- 
moved. It is from this and other rea- 
sons I feel assured that this animal in- 
habits most of those islands which form 


weight may be greatly reduced during 
the winter, but there are cases in which 
they have weighed as much as four hun- 
dred pounds. During the winter the 
deer of Melville Island were almost per- 
fectly white and the hair long and brit- 
tle. This coat was shed in the month of 
July, being first dropped from the face, 

















back and shoulders, revealing a coat of 
short, sepia colored hair, which when 
closely examined proved to be composed 
of a number of shades. 

The foot of the caribou is admirably 
adapted to the nature of the country in 
which it must travel. When the ani- 
mal’s weight is resting on the foot, the 
two main portions of the hoof spread 
widely and with the assistance of the two 
lateral, forms a large surface upon which 
the animal’s weight may be distributed, 
thus allowing him to traverse snow-cov- 
ered wastes which would be impossible 
with the common deer. The edges of the 
hoof are quite sharp and the bottom part 
of the foot is provided with a kind of 
hair resembling that which covers the 
foot of the polar bear, rendering the ani- 
mal capable of crossing icy surfaces 
without slipping. A cracking sound is 
created by a running caribou for the 
cause of which many naturalists claim 
different origins, but this I believe is due 
to the two larger portions of the hvof 
striking against the smaller hind ones, 
by that jerky movement of the foot after 
it has left the ground and noted when 
the animal trots. 

This deer may be distinguished from 
all others of its family in that the ani- 
mals of both sexes bear antlers. These 
are generally large, but slender and have 
fewer points than any other variety. As 
I have seen caribou bearing antlers at 
all seasons (on Melville Island) I do not 
believe that this species regularly shed 
its antler annually. Amongst the antlers 
of the deer of Melville Island, there 
seems to exist certain distinct peculiari- 
ties which would tend to define different 
classes of the same, viz.: the common 
kind as in cut No. 1; very slender and 
curving forward in the direction of the 
animal’s head; bearing fewest points but 
having greatest spread. 

The intermediate, corresponding to 


the one marked in cuts No. 2 and No. 3: » 


heavier and upper parts curving inward 
having greatest number of points. 

The palmated and rarest; as per the 
single antler in cut No. 2; heaviest. I 
have in mind a pair of antlers collected 
during this same expedition at Melville 
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Island which were strikingly palmated. 

The smelling sense of the reindeer is 
very acute and it is by this well devel- 
oped means that he is able to locate his 
food and enemies with the greatest of 
certainty. The reindeer moss and lichens, 
which during the winter are covered by 
many feet of snow, would never be lo- 
cated by him were it not for this great 
gift of nature. The speed of the barren 
ground caribou is considerable, but by 
far more marked are his staying powers. 
The animal generally starts off at a 
jerky trot but this is soon blended into a 
smooth pace, which it can maintain for 
an astonishing length of time. 

The calves when born are reported to 
be a dull brown; but a very young one 
which I saw on Melville Island in the 
month of June was almost perfectly 
white. The wolves of this same island 
seemed to be the caribou’s worst enemy, 
for on many occasions I encountered 
mangled hoofs and horns of the latter, 
plainly the work of white lupus. 

The caribou is hunted by the Eskimo 
for both food and clothing and in sec- 
tions where seal are not abundant, for 
fuel. Such a place is Chesterfield Inlet, 
where ever the summer houses or tupiks 
are constructed of their skins. The 
horns are also used to make different im- 
plements of the chase, among which is 
the crude duck dart, and last but not 
least, its sinews form for them a thread 
which would in every way put our man- 
ufactured article to shame. 

Among the interesting peculiarities 
which I noted concerning this animal 
was the fact that all beasts during the 
same season were not equally distressed 
by the sight of man. A herd would very 
often put off in alarm when I ap- 
proached them, and to contradict this so 
tame have they been on other occasions 
as to allow a large image of them to be 
possible with a short focus camera. Un- 
der the same conditions, however, a sin- 
gle beast would be more ready to flee 
than a larger number. 

On Melville Island in the month of 
September with a number of others I 
was travelling to the north of our win- 
ter quarters and towards the interior of 
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the island. Two of our party had left 
us to go farther westward, but we con- 
tinued on our course with the light 
sledge. Our small team was an energet- 
ic one, and by so being caused us to fol- 
low suit, for when we had made no great 
distance at this pace, we were obliged to 
halt and remove our kulitangs. Joe, my 
companion, ran ahead to encourage the 
dogs on in the right direction whilst I fol- 
loewd in the rear. As the dogs had gained 
the crest of a hill and I was able to re- 
lease my hold on the komatick, Joe hol- 
loed to me, but as the wind was blowing 





CUT NO. 3. 
The author’s largest head, 30 points, from Melville 


Island (Lat. 72° N.) mounted by the author 
and now in his possession. 


hard and in the wrong direction I could 
not tell what. With the eager team be- 
fore me, however, the distance was soon 


overcome and I found Joe standing over 
what at first appeared to be the trails of 
three muskoxen. Hastily turning the 
komatick upside-down we tied the dogs 
at different positions to prevent greater 
friction than an exchange of snarls. . 
The trail led off to the north and to- 
ward a plateau some three miles away, 
but by continuing at a fast walk we soon 
reduced this distance to less than half its 
original length, passing on our way 
many old trails but without sighting any 
of their makers. It was getting quite 
late in the afternoon and were we to con- 
tinue in this manner it was quite evident 
that we might have some trouble in mak- 
ing our way back to the ship. Before 
returning, however, I scanned the sur- 
rounding country from the elevation 
upon which we happened to be situated. 
In a far-off valley, and strange to say 
the first point I peered toward, my eye 
was taken up by what I at once decided 
was the game we were after. Joe, who 
was of the same opinion, handed me the 
binoculars and by their use they re- 
vealed to us that the animals were cari- 
bou. Then, after noting the wind (for 
previous experience with these animals 
on this island had taught us to regard it 
first), we broke off in their direction. 
We were now close enough to approxi- 
mately estimate their number and could 
clearly discern that the valley in which 
they were situated was almost V- 
shaped and with its mowth extending to- 
ward us. It was quite evident that these 
animals we had been following had 
joined a larger band. I looked at Joe 
and he happened to catch my glance. He 
smiled immediately for he foresaw my 
intentions. Continuing straight toward 
the valley’s centre, we came to within 
about five hundred yards of the herd 
when they suddenly took alarm, from 
what 1 could not tell. unless it was owing 
to that property which exists on those 
level, barren wastes by means of which 
sound is conveyed very great distances. 
The larger bulls began slowly trotting 
about, encireling the scattered herd, 
whilst the less cautious young and cows 
continued to graze. In their movements 
on these occasions one cannot fail to at- 

















tribute grace when describing the man- 
ner in which the bulls wield their heav- 


ily-antlered heads. Joe left me and 
went up-wind to the left whilst I took 
the right. The herd stampeded, most of 
them coming my way and fortunately 
between myself and the valley’s perpen- 
dicular wall. The nearest of them made 
off at a smart trot and were soon fol- 
lowed by those in the rear, with the ex- 
ception of a couple of very young ani- 
mals, which seemed to be highly inter- 
ested in the strange intruders. I 
took a quick sight upon one of 
the larger animals and at the ‘‘whang’”’ 
of my big gun the whole valley 
seemed to tumble back an answer, 
whilst the stricken animals broke into a 
gallop, finally followed, by their off- 
spring. I fired again and having made 
two or three strides, my animal’s head 
suddenly flopped down and he rolled 
over and over on the ground with the 
momentum. I was soon at his side, find- 
ing that only one of my shots had found 
him, but as the distance was considera- 
ble, I forgave myself. 

In the meanwhile Joe had been as suc- 
cessful, for although his deer had taken 
to the less abrupt valley sides of the op- 
posite wall, he had succeeded in getting 
a fine bull. Hurriedly dressing the ani- 
mals, we made our way back to the 
sledge and after experiencing some trou- 
ble in eatching one of the dogs which 
had freed itself, we returned to pick up 
the carcasses. 

Well do I remember the great orange 
moon with its golden light, hung as it 
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were from the dark walls of the grand 
panorama ; bathing the vast waste about 
us, gilding the crests of the snow-fur-. 








A RELIC FROM BATHURST ISLAND. 


Remnant of foot of Barren Ground Caribou, found 
on Cape Hotspur, Bathurst Island, partly 
chewed by foxes; the antlers were also 
found there—proofs that deer 
thrive on that island. 


rows and turning all pallid to our sight. 
Our little caravan, as a spectre, sped be- 
ueath its hospitality. Amongst us all 
was silence, save the grinding of snow 
und heaving of breath, and in this still- 
ness these bore sound as would mighty 
hammers. Upon such the hunting erv 
of a fox split the air and caused me to 
start, whilst the shrill yelp dwindled to 
one of faint moaning as when entering 
the depths of some valley the sound was 
secluded. Thus did we travel, mounting 
and descending until when clearing the 
last undulation an unobstructed view of 
the harbour revealed to us a light high 
in the ship’s mizzen. When nearing, 
the breeze bore me ‘‘Les v’la’’ and the 
yood light teetered its way down. 
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Mount Shasta 


Sh 
I greet thee with great joy, thou mountain fair 
Iifted above all lower heights in air; 
Dome-like, imperial, snowcapt, divine, 
A As on thy hoary head the sun doth shine. , 
Aeons of ages since thou hadst thy birth, 
Through inner fires, and the contracting earth, 
The tron horse I ride, bends swift toward thee; 
But in ascending, zig-zag course so free, 
A I first behold thee on my right appear ; y 
And then to left with equal splendor near, 
Slow rise thy shining shoulders, dignified, 
A scenic joy whose impress must abide 
Through this enchantment passeth all the day, 
iN My heart to kindle, and my soul to pray. v 
O, mount to millions art thou Heaven’s gift — 
Thy silent majesty, life’s altar, and uplift. 
As slant the rays of the descending sun, 
The splendor on the mount, and God, seems one! 
nN The evening shadows haste too soon to fall, v 
Enwrapping Shasta’s beauty in their pall ; 
But not to memory can the glory fade— 
One grand fulfillment in its light and shade. 
Thou mountain of God, eternity thine age, 
AN Each thought of Thee a dear illumined page! a 
Would life, as up its rugged height we climb, 
Might splendor add to visions still sublime, 
And by each step the vistas richer grow, 
i As Heaven’s emprise its ample peace to know! vy 
a 


A. JUDSON RICH. 
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The sport of mountain-climbing con- 
sists in going safely through dangerous 
places and reaching, in spite of difficulty 
and danger, some desired point, usually 
a mountain-top. If there were no dan- 
ger there would be no sport. If the dan- 
ger were unavoidable, the sport would be 
a mere hazard. The craft of climbing 
is that combination of knowledge, exper- 
ience and skill whereby the dangers by 
which the climber is surrounded are 
avoided or neutralised. The great safe- 
guard of the climber is that he does not 
vo alone, nor on the mountains does he 
act as an individual. He goes as one of 
a party, and the party acts together as a 
single unit. The unifying agent is the 
rope when properly handled. The long, 
strong cord makes the party (preferably 
of three or four members) into cne crea- 
ture. It is fastened securely round the 
waists of the climbers so as to leave a 
distance of some twenty feet between 
each man and his neighbors. Then, if 
one falls, the other three are not affected, 
and the proper use of the rope is that 
which so arranges that only one shall be 
in danger of falling at a time, and that, 
if one falls, the rope shall immediately 
arrest him before he has time to gain ve- 
locity by acceleration. Other precau- 
tions consist in regarding the condition 
of snow and rock, in knowing whether 
the snow is in a dangerously loose state, 
whether the rock is firm or friable, 
whether there exist concealed crevasses, 
whether a snow-ridge that is being tra- 
versed is, or is not, corniced. There are 
also precautions called for in certain 
‘conditions of weather, and there are pre- 
cautions to be taken in the matter of 
clothing, food, and the like, in relation 
to exposure. 


A CAREFUL PARTY. 


A careful and experienced party that 
regards all these matters and does not 
willingly go under things that may at 








MOUNTAIN ACCIDENTS 


SIR MARTIN CONWAY 


(ALL RIGHTS RESERVED) 


any moment fall, hardly ever suffers the 
extreme penalty. of the mountains. 
Sometimes, indeed, it may knowingly ac- 
cept a risk, such as to cross a well- 
marked channel where stones fall, or to 
traverse a slope that may be swept by an 
avalanche, but it will do so with its eyes 
open, and at a time of day when the risk 
is probably exceedingly small. Most of 
the great accidents have. happened to 
people who violated some fundamental 
rule. In the early days this was due to 
ignorance. The rules had to be discov- 
ered and it was misfortune that revealed 
them. Nowadays they happen to igno- 
rant parties, of which far too many may 
be seen on the higher cliffs on any fine 
summer day. To unroped or solitary 
climbers an accident may happen at any 
time and any altitude, for any man, how- 
ever good, may slip, and for the unroped 
climber there is no salvation if he slips 
in a place where to fall means death. 
Alpine accidents are unusually inter- 
esting to the general public. To the 
sufferer it matters nothing whether he is 
run over by a milk-cart and killed in a 
country village, or fall from a balloon 
10,000 feet in the sky. In each case the 
result is the same and the emotion prob- 
ably not dissimilar. But to the newspa- 
per editor the two accidents would be of 
very different value. All accidents are 
really dramatic, but the dramatic ele- 
ment of some is far more easy to de- 
seribe. It is the quality of many Alpine 
accidents to be obviously dramatic. Of 
course, there are plenty that are not, and 
we hear little about those. An old gen- 
tleman goes up a hillside to pick flowers ; 
he leans too far over a little wall of rock, 
loses his balance, falls, and is killed. 
Dozens of such accidents occur every 
year, and are added up into the total of 
so-called ‘‘ Alpine aecidents.’’ They only 
serve to confuse statistics. The real Al- 
pine accidents are those that occur to a 
proper climbing party of sportsmen en- 
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gaged above the snow-line. That is what 
the public understands as an Alpine ac- 
cident, and of such in any one year there 
are always very few, and most of them 
are intensely dramatic when their de- 
tails come to be known. 


DRAMATIC ACCIDENTS 


The classic Alpine accident was that 
which occurred to the party that first 
climbed the Matterhorn. They had 
reached the summit in triumph. They 
had enjoyed their glorious hour in per- 
fect weather on the top. They had be- 
gun the descent and advanced but a lit- 
tle way. In a moment the leading four 
men of the seven who were on the rope 
fell. The other three remained firm. 
The rope strained and broke. The three 
survivors saw the four doomed men slid- 
ing and bounding away at their feet till 
they disappeared over a cliff, and were 
dashed to pieces thousands of feet below. 
That was a dramatic accident with a ven- 
geance. ‘The character and standing of 
those killed, the mountain that exacted 
the toll and its long, uncanny reputa- 
tion; the moment, the conspicuity—all 
combined to make it an event that at- 
tracted European attention. No other 
accident has ever equalled it in those re- 
spects or ever will, unless the same thing 
should happen to the first conquerers of 
Mount Everest, whoever they may be. 

Mont Blane has been prolifie in dra- 
matic accidents, and that not because of 
its difficulty, but owing to the great ex- 
panse of its high snow region and its lia- 
bility to storms. The weather high up 
on Mont Blane would, of course, be 
thought nothing of in the Arctic regions, 
but men do not as a rule earry Arctic 
equipment up a mountain, on whose high 
places they expect to spend at most a 
few hours of probably fine weather. The 
expectations of such parties have several 
times been disappointed, and they have 
escaped with difficulty or suceumbed to 
exposure. ‘There is a long list of the 
Mont Blane accidents in C. E. Matthew’s 
interesting ‘‘Annals of Mont Blance.”’ 
The first was the overthrow of Dr. 
Hamel’s party in 1820 by an avalanche. 
In the condition of the snow they ought 
not to have been where they were when 


it occurred. Some of them escaped. 
Others were buried in the depths of a 
crevasse. Forty-one years afterwards 
the ice gave up its victims. Their frag- 
mentary remains reappeared at the snout 
of the glacier, having slowly travelled 
down from near the mountain top. In 
1866 another similar accident occurred, 
and the victim’s remains likewise were 


‘given up in 1897. But the most tragic 


of the Mont Blane fatalities happened in 
1870, when a party of eleven succumbed. 
They duly reached the summit at 2:30 
in the afternoon. Then storm overtook 
them. They passed the night in a hole 
dug out of the snow, and suffered great- 
ly, being doubtless insufficiently clad. 
They remained there the whole of the 
next day and night, the storm continu- 
ing. They had no food. They were 
frost-bitten and exhausted. One of them 
wrote a piteous record of their suffer- 
ings. The following night all were dead. 
Many others have died on Mont Blane 
from exposure, as, for instance, that re- 
fined Oxford scholar, Nettleship. The 
same mountain, on its Italian side, levied 
an equally heavy toll on Cambridge 
when it destroyed that admirable man 
of science, Frank Balfour. But all these 
tales are too long to tell in an article. 


SHROUDED IN MYSTERY. 


Not the least enthralling mountain ac- 
cidents are those which are shrouded in 
an impenetrable veil of mystery. Such 
was that which killed the Hon. Secretary 
of the Alpine Club and his party in the 
Caucasus. They started for a high climb 
and were never again beheld by man. 
Next year a search expedition went to 
try and unravel the mystery. They 
found the high camp where they had 
spent their last night, and the baggage 
still in position as they had left it, but 
they found nothing more, and nothing 
more will ever be known. The same was 
the case with that great climber, perhaps 
the greatest of all, A. F. Mummery. He 
and some Gurkha companions in the 
Kashmir Himalayas started to cross a 
pass, but never arrived at the other side. 
It is probable that they were over- 
whelmed by one of the gigantic ava- 




















lanches that scour the mountain sides 
there as nowhere else in the world; but 
no one knows or ever will know. 

In these later years climbing has en- 
tered on a new phase. The Alps are all 
known. All the great peaks have been 
climbed from every side. All the import- 
ant routes have been accomplished. The 
exploration of the Alps, which was the 
pleasure of climbers down to about 1880, 
is done. Hence the attraction to the 
most enterprising men is no longer to do 
new things, but to accomplish difficult 
climbs—climbs which, from their exces- 
sive difficulty, are to all intents and pur- 
poses always new to each new party. Ex- 
cessive difficulty involves a high degree 
of danger to climbers of insufficient 
skill. Where a great expert may go safe- 
ly, one less skillful should not go at all. 
Ambition leads men to try more than 
they can safely accomplish. It would be 
invidious to describe such accidents, of 
which those who have suffered them 
would be ashamed if they could return 
to life. 


UNAVOIDABLE ACCIDENTS. 


Now and again, indeed, though very 
rarely, a first-rate man may be killed by 
a sheer, unforeseeable accident, as when a 
great rock breaks away under his feet or 
other like misfortune comes upon him, 
for which he is as little responsible as 
are the passengers in a railway smash. 
Such an accident happened a few years 
ago on the Dent Blanche, one of the high 
mountains near Zermatt. A party of 
four were climbing a difficult and narrow 
rock ridge They came to a point where 
the ridge rose abruptly in a kind of step. 
To climb this they had, practically, to 
stand on one another’s shoulders. The 
top man got his fingers over the edge 
and was about to hand himself up when 
the rock gave way and he fell on his sup- 
porters and knocked them down. The 


fourth man remained firm, but the rope 
seems to have cut on an edge of rock, 
for no strain came on him. For a mo- 
ment he saw his companies flying down 
the steep rocks beside him; then all was 
still and he was alone in the appalling 
solitude. 


He could not return alone by 


, 
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He was foreed 
to climb the difficulty that had slain the 
others. He found another way round 
and so after an hour’s work turned the 


the way they had come. 


obstacle. In another hour he was on the 
top of the peak, and able to descend by 
an easier and well known route, itself, 
however, one of the great climbs of 
earlier days. He eommenced the de- 
scent, but only to plunge into fog and 
snowstorm. When night came on he tied 
himself to the rocks and had to remain 
there till noon next day, when the fog 
lifted and he could see a way down. 
Darkness again overtook him when he 
was off the hard rocks and on the glacier 
below. On he plodded, in the night 
reaching the high grass region and final- 
ly being stopped by streams and broken 
ground. It was not till noon next day 
that he gained a habitation and was safe. 
Fortunately for him, he was uninjured 
himself. But accidents have happened 
where the sole survivor was in worse 
ease. One such I remember. It occur- 
red in the same neighborhood. ‘Two am- 
ateurs were climbing together without 
guides. They fell down an icy gully 
and arrived at the foot in a parlous state. 
One of them was utterly unable to move ; 
the other, with, I think, a broken ankle, 
could only crawl. Slowly, on all fours, 
and in great pain, he made his way down 
the glacier, crawled over the moraine, 
and reached the grass. He shouted, but 
no one heard. A night, a day, and an- 
other night he travelled on in the same 
painful fashion. At last in the darkness 
he reached a shepherd’s hut, but only 
then to be taken for a robber and driven 
away by dogs and stones. Only at great 
length did he obtain succour, and it was 
a day more before his companion could 
be rescued, though maimed for life with 
frost-bitten feet and limbs. Such are a 
few of the tragedies of the mountains. 
Each year brings others to add to the 
list. But when the number of climbers 
is compared with the number of suffer- 
ers to whose adventures the term “acci- 
dent’’ can properly be applied, the per- 
centage of misfortune is very small in- 
deed. Most so-called Alpine accidents 
are really unintentional suicides. 
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THE START FROM DENVER—DR. MECHLING TO LEFT, THE AUTHOR CRANKING. 





ON TOP OF THE EARTH IN A 
MOTOR CAR 








Sensations of a trip over a 12,500-foot mountain pass. A Colo- 
rado mining camp of 3,000 population sees its first automobile. 








TEXT AND PHOTOS BY 


J. A. McGUIRE 


The pretty little city of Silverton, 
Colo., with its 3,000 inhabitants, reposes 
in a rock-walled basin 9,200 feet above 
sea level in Southwestern Colorado, For 
more than a score of years its name has 
glittered among the galaxy of Colorado’s 
many mountain stars that have poured 
their share of the precious metals into 
the laps of commerce. Its hills, rising 








in every direction to elevations over 
14,000 feet, have made millionaires out 
of many men, including the late la- 
mented Thomas F'. Walsh, whose famous 
Camp Bird mine (named after the bird 
of that name found at high elevations in 
the West), lies but a few miles from 
town. 

Silverton is noted for its cold winters, 
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THE CAR AND PARTY ON A STREET IN CREEDE, ONE OF COLORADO’S OLD-TIME. MINING 
CAM PS. 


its erushing snowslides, its cool summers 

and scenery that is not rivalled by any 
section of Colorado, if, indeed, the whole 
world. It has a railroad, the best of 
hotels, and culture and refinement sel- 
dom found in a city of its size. 

The state of Colorado at its last Gen- 
eral Assembly, appointed a highway 
commission whose duty it is to select a 
route for a state pleasure driving thor- 
oughfare to include the prominent points 
of’ interest and scenic beauty—a road- 
way especially adapted to automobiles 








and to cover about a thousand miles 
leading out of and back to Denver. At 
first, on account of the high passes over 
which it was necessary to travel in order 
to get into Silverton, it was thought that 
this beautiful little mountain gem would 
have to be left off the route. No auto- 
mobile had ever been able to scale the 
eraggy heights surrounding the city— 
some of the wagon roads leading there 
from the outside world climbing over 
passes ranging in elevation from 11,000 
to 12,500 feet in order to enter the place. 











GOING UP THE RIO GRANDE ABOVE CREEDE. 
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Hundreds of the children of Silverton, 
as well as scores of the adult residents of 
the city, had, therefore, never as much 
as laid eyes on a real automobile. Many 
machines are owned by residents of 
cities but a stone’s throw, so to speak, 
from the town, such as Ouray, Creede, 
Del Norte, Durango, ete., but none of 
them had ever been able to climb the 
lofty summits that encircled the city of 
Silverton. I have always been an ardent 
good roads enthusiast—a ‘‘weakness’’ 
which became attached to me many years 
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famous old mining town, 320 miles from 
Denver. When it is recalled that we 
started at an elevation.of 5,200 feet at 
Denver, and climbed over three eleva- 
tions in those two days rising to 7,200, 
9,200 and 8,900 feet respectively (be- 
sides being in the mountains most of the 
time), it can be seen that we must have 
been..on very good roads in order to 
make that mileage. It can also be stated 
that in those two days we saw some very 
beautiful scenery. 

The morning of the third day, after 








CAMP WYMAN, WHERE WE LOAFED A FEW DAYS WHILE THE ROAD WAS BEING REPAIRED 


ago as a cyclist and which in later years 
has grown on me as an automobilist. 
Therefore, I was interested in this grand 
highway for Colorado, knowing that for 
every dollar spent out of one pocket on 
such a roadway, two—yes, five—would 
come into the other. 

One day my old sportsman friend of 
Denver—Dr. D. L. Mechling—invited 
me to accompany him on a trip to Silver- 
ton in his car, a distance from Denver of 
385 miles. I readily consented, and Sat- 
urday, August 20, found us speeding 
through Colorado Springs, Pueblo and 
Walsenburg, over beautiful roads. The 
first day we reached La Veta, 187 miles, 
and the second day saw us at Creede, the 





meeting some of the good roads enthus- 
iasts of Creede, including Sheriff Dun- 
ean (one of Colorado’s best sportsmen, 
a real fisherman, and on whose head 
should some day fall the state game war- 
denship crown), we wormed our way up 
the beautiful Rio Grande, whose valley 
was dotted by oceasional campers’ tents 
and whose waters are always teeming 
with trout that leap at the first cast of 
the fly. This river, and the Gunnison, 
are two of Colorado’s best trout streams. 
(Brother anglers who come to these wa- 
ters in succeeding years had best 
travel by rail to Creede, thence by stage 
from 1 to 40 miles up stream. Between 
these points it’s all good fishing.) 
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LOUIS WYMAN, 
Our savior and Silverton’s county commissioner. 


Thirty-two miles up the Rio Grande 
from Creede we struck our first little 
taste of trouble. We had just passed a 
contractor’s camp, where the men were 
engaged in building an immense dam 
100 feet high across the cafion that 
would run the waters back five miles— 
this for irrigation purposes—where we 
met S. A. Knowles, of Creede, who in- 
formed us that we would likely have 
trouble fording the river a mile above 
his camp. He had been informed in ad- 
vance of our coming—as it seems was 
the case all along the route, the news of 
our attempt to enter Silverton having 
spread like wild-fire—and said he 
wanted to help us all he could. He came 
with us to the ford, where, true to his 
prediction, we got stuck in the roaring 
waters in mid-stream. The tires were in 
about 6 inches of sand and gravel, while 
the water was about 18 inches deep. 
Every effort to move the car proved 
futile until Mr. Knowles and I waded 


into the water and pushed it out, with, 
of course, the help of the engine. 

At noon we reached the camp of Louis 
Wyman, chairman of the Board of 
County Commissioners, of Silverton, 
where we were informed that we must 
rest a few days as the road over Stoney 
Pass was impossible to seale. 

We were now but 30 miles from Sil- 
verton. The elevation at this camp was 
9,400 feet and that of the top of the pass, 
20 miles distant. was 12,500, which meant 
a rise in that distance of 3,100 feet. As 
there were some grades approximating 
30 per cent., and as the road was only 
just now being graded and_rebuilt— 
after being idle some 28 years—it must 
be imagined that the picture spread be- 





AN IMPROVISED FERRY BOAT. 
With wading boots we sometimes carried each 
other across the river. 
fore us at Camp Wyman was not one to 
conjure up pleasant thoughts. 
Next day, leaving me to help about 
camp (for Mr. Wyman’s family was 























here for an outing) Dr. Mechling and 
Mr. Wyman took horses up the pass to 
look over the roads, which were being 
worked by an outfit including some 
twenty men. Mechling returned to 
eamp the second day with the informa- 
tion that we could not make the attempt 
for at least two days, as it was necessary 
to blast rock from the roadway, build 


FORDING THE RIO GRANDE 





ABOVE CREEDE. 
more bridges and fill in some very dan- 
gerous sidling places. 

We waited in feverish expectancy for 
Mr. Wyman’s return, as he said he 
would stay with the men until every pos- 
sible obstacle to our progress was over- 
come. 

Friday evening, after being held ur 
at Camp Wyman for four days, we be. 








ONLY A FEW MILES FROM THD 
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SUMMIT ABOVE TIMBERLINE 





















AT A VERY STEEP PITCH WHEFE A TEAM HAD TO BE USED. 
As the camera was pointed down-grade the exceeding steepness of the road doesn’t show. 





A PARTY OF ROAD WORKERS WHO CAMB OUT TO SEE US PASS. 
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held the beaming, but tired, countenance 
of the commissioner as he climbed the 
trail leading up to the mess tent. ‘‘It’s 
fixed up, boys,’’ he said, ‘‘as good as hu- 
man power can build it—at least * as 
well as it can be done in the limited time 
at our disposal.’’ (Be it here known 
that our time was short, and that our 
long delay had carried us far beyond the 
time we had allowed for our entrance 
into the mountain city.) 

Next morning—hearts a-beating with 
enthusiasm and excitement, and nerves 
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brought her to on the bank, and were 
again on our way. 

Soon the steep grades loomed up be- 
fore us like walls of rock. Mr. Wyman 
and I no longer found repose in the ear. 
but continued behind, each with a large 
rock in one arm and all our concen- 
trated strength in the other, alternately 
pushing the car and shoving the rocks 
under the rear wheels to keep them from 
running backward down the grades. 
This car had some of the best brakes I 
have ever seen, but they were not equal 








Photo by W. N. Searcy. 


at this elevation, 


keyed to the highest pitch to which de- 
termination could string them—we 
crossed the Rio’ Grande and threaded 
our way toward the foot of the pass. 
(Aside from Dr. Mechling, Mr. Wyman 
and myself, our party now consisted of 
Dr. Mechling’s son, Ernest, and Mr. 
Wyman’s son, Louis, boys 13 and 8 years 
old respectively, who joined us at the 
camp. ) 

Our road crossed the Rio Grande 13 
times in a, few miles, so tortuous do both 
the road and the river run here, and at 
the first crossing we met trouble again. 
The gravel bed was not firm enough to 
hold the weight of the machine, and it 
sunk, but after an hour of floundering 
(both men and ear) in the water we 








SHEEP MOUNTAIN, NEAR TOP OF STONEY PASS. 
The white specks with which the photograph is dotted are wild flowers, which grow in great profusion 


about 12,000 feet 


encountered going up Stoney Pass. At 
one point, breathless and exhausted, we 
followed the car up a steep grade, carry- 
ing the regulation sized rocks for block- 
ing purposes, only to reach the ear too 
late when it stopped. The resuit was 
that it came backward a dozun of feet, 
slid off the roadway and would have 
bounded down the side of the cafion hun- 
dreds of feet had we not reached it and 
placed our rocks againt the tires just in 
time. 

Our work pushing the car up grades 
and through streams was not all, for we 
built corduroy bridges over bogs, cleared 
the streams of large and impassable 
rocks and built elevated paths in the 
to those 20 to 30 per cent. climbs that we 
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Photo by W. N. Searcy. 
A BEAUTIFUL VISTA. 


road where rocks projected too high for 
the clearance. 

This is practically the history of our 
trip over Stoney Pass—only it should be 
repeated over and over agaii—an ex- 
perience I shall never forget. I have 
coasted a bicycle down the wagon road 


of Pike’s Peak without a brake; have 
carried my wheel for 25 miles over a 
13,000-foot mountain in a day; have 
ridden (and walked) over the highest 
wagon road in the world (Argentine 
Pass, Colo.) ; and have tramped in the 
mountains for big game untfl my limbs 
refused to respond to my will power— 
but I don’t think I shall ever again see 
duplicated the experiences that Mr: Wy- 
man and I encountered as, drip- 
ping- wet from wading a stream, or 
soaked from perspiration after having 
pushed the car up a steep pitch, we would 
again rush to the assistance of the in- 
trepid driver and his car as they threat- 
ened to jump the road and bound to 
eternity down the roeck-ribbed cafon 
wall. 

The carburetor (a Stromberg) did 
not work as well at this elevation, and 
while I thought there must be a way of 
regulating it for altitude, yet Dr. Mech- 
ling insisted that there wasn’t. Later, 
on the return trip, however, he discov- 
ered the ‘‘combination,’’ and found that 
by properly adjusting it he could get al- 
most as much power in high elevations 
as low—a fact which if known going up 
Stoney Pass would have saved us much 
work. 

At 4 o’clock, after battling with 
stream, mire and mountain grade, for 
eight hours, and having covered only a 
distance of 20 miles, we surmounted the 
culmination of our hopes and drew up 
over the summit of Stoney Pass, 12,500 
feet above sea level. We took a photo- 
graph of the car, examined the aneroid, 
which tallied with the geographical sur- 
vey record, looked over the brakes, and 
started for the 10-mile coast that would 
drop us over 3,000 feet and land us in 
Silverton. 

The sight that greeted our eyes as we 
started to descend was inspiring. To our 
left, high up on a craggy point a mile 
away, their figures silhouetted against 
the clear sky, stood two women and a 
man, the latter waving high the Amer- 
ican flag. They had climbed 4,000 feet 
in elevation from Silverton and walked 
10 long miles in order to be the first per- 
sons to greet the first automobile over 




















DR. MECHLING (AT LEFT) AND THE AUTHOR (TO RIGHT) AT TOP of STONEY PASS. 12,500 
FEET ABOVE THE SEA. 


Ernest Mechling and Louis Wyman, Jr., are in the rear seat. 








ON THE RED MOUNTAIN TOLL ROAD, BETWEEN SILVERTON AND OURAY. 
This road is justly claimed to be the most scenic wagon road in the world. 











_a royal welcome awaited us. 
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the pass. Farther down the road the 
writer’s wife and little boy, accompanied 
by Mayor Allen of Silverton, greeted us, 
while strung along the road at intervals 
of every few hundred yards, were crowds 
of people waving hats, handkerchiefs 
and anything they could in welcome 
greeting, 

As we entered the city bombs were 
fired from a prominent hill top and 
with the clanging of bells and the music 
of the band, we drew up in front of the 
city hall, surrounded by a concourse of 
excited and enthusiastic citizens. Here 
In fact, so 


make us feel good when they are over. 
Some day the State Highway Commis- 
sion of Colorado will have accomplished 
the great project on which it is now 
working—that of building a pleasure 
driveway of 1,000 miles around through 
the mountains, forming a loop, begin- 
ning and ending at Denver—and when 
it does I hope that some of our hunting 
and fishing enthusiasts from the East 
will come out in their cars, not forget- 
ting to take their rods and guns with 
them, and go over this route of unparal- 
leled scenic grandeur. 


Now a word as to the ear. It was of 











IN FRONT OF THE CITY HALL, SILVERTON. 


demonstrative were the citizens in show- 
ing their appreciation, and so genuine 
and hearty was the reception accorded 
us, that for the first time during our 
whole trip we began to wake up and 
realize that possibly we. might have ac- 
complished something worth while after 
all. In front of the city hall some of the 
writer’s old hunting friends appeared— 
among them Brice and Harry Patterson 
of Pagosa Springs and Ray Cooper of 
Silverton, while others to crowd their 
way to the car and greet us were W. N. 
Searey, Mr. Jury, Mayor Allen, Otto 
Mears, the ‘‘ Pathfinder’of the Rockies,’’ 
Mr. Joyce and others. 

The trip was one of those incidents 
that sometimes happen in our lives, that 
while we wouldn’t care to repeat, always 


the Croxton-Keeton type, 30-horse pow- 
er (and it had it all, too), four cylinder 
—4l4,-inch bore, 41-inch stroke—a car 
patterned almost exactly after the 
French Renault. Aside from the fact 
that the water boils rather easily, the 
ear is the acme of perfection for moun- 
tain roads. We never tightened a nut 
nor bothered with anything on the whole 
trip except to ‘‘feed’’ it and replace a 
blown-up tire, the first and only tire 
trouble on the trip. This blow-out oc- 
curred just after we had crossed the 
pass, and after the two rear tires were 
almost torn to ribbons on the sharp 
rocks. They were the well-known G. & 
J. make of tires, this set having seen 
some 5,000 miles of hard service before 
we started on the trip. 














BILL FIKES’ COURSING DOG 


N. H. CROWELL 


The proprietor was tacking a piece of 
mosquito netting over the top of the 
prune barrel when Ellery Bigbee clasped 
his hands behind his head and yawned 
multitudinously. He then stroked his 
long, grey handlebars thoughtfully and 
screwed down one eye as if sighting an 
idea in the far distance. 

‘*One of the harrowin’est times I ever 
was in happened in the fall of ’82 up in 
northern Wisconsin. We’d been up 
there in the woods huntin’ for nigh onto 
two weeks when a turrible cold spell 
come on. Long about two o’clock one 
night one of the boys give me a nudge 
and whispered ‘bear!’ My hair rose up 
so sudden that it drawed me right up 
with it and I knowed from the various 
kinds of hard breathin’ going on that 
the other fellers was awake, too. 

‘‘Something was patterin’ around 
among the dishes kind of cautious and it 
was getting mighty onnervin’ until Jim 
Lamb finally got up gall enough to 
scratch a match. Not noticing any 
bear, Jim lit the lantern which hung 
from the centerpole and jest then a 
skunk that looked as big as a Newfound- 
land pup came out from back of the 
stove and looked at him. Jim had one 
arm up yet and he held it there. Money 
wouldn’t have hired him to move jest 
then. 

** A skunk is all right to look at but he 
wasn’t cut out to be examined under no 
microscope.. He is a sociable critter, too, 
but I never encouraged one much. I 
could tell that none of the other fellers 
was on shaking hands terms with this 
one. !n dealing with a skunk a feller 
must have lots of patience and plenty of 
room to exercise it in. Never rush 
things. We decided to take it easy as 
was possible considering that it was 
about nine below the taw line and our 
clothes was hung to pegs several feet 
away. 

“*Pretty soon Jim whispers that he’d 
heard that good singing was soothing to 


a skunk and he suggested that somebody 
begin on a yodel that would intoxicate 
the critter under discussion. As the 
eritter was trying to climb into bed with 
Sam Rogers jest then Sam took the stage 
and lit in on ‘Hold the Fort for I am 
Coming’ in a voice you could have 
herded cattle with. 


‘*Sam was only about four notches off 
of the right key and he made the skunk 
hesitate turribly. After thinking it 
over a bit the critter dropped back and 
started across toward Jim. 

‘**Bring the good old bugle, boys; 
we'll sing another song!’ says Jim, for 
all he was worth and the skunk stopped 
dead still and blinked both eyes. He 
begun to think he was at an opera or 
something, I suppose. When he started 
my way I handed him a choice slice of 
‘Over the Hills to the Poorhouse’ and a 
second later Andy Olson uncoupled him- 
self and murdered the ‘Mocking Bird’ 
with variations too numerous to mention. 


** After listening to Andy about a min- 
ute the skunk sort of shrunk about six 
inches and sneaked off home. It was a 
close shave, but it shows that it always 
pays to sing when trouble is in front of 
a feller.”’ 


Dense, . black silence engulfed the 
scene, but it was broken presently by a 
cough from Uncle Ezra Boggs who, ap- 
parently, had just awakened from slum- 
ber. 

‘*Mentioning dogs brings to mind an 
animal Bill Fikes used to have. Bill 
ealled it a coursing dog. He traded 
jack-knives with a feller and the feller 
throwed in the dog when Bill wasn’t 
looking. On the. way home Abimelech 
ate into a spitz-poodle belonging to a 
beer-wagon driver and it cost Bill five 
dollars. After investing that much 
money in the dog Bill thought he might 
as well keep him. 

‘‘Abimelech had two mighty strong 
points. They was speed and fleas. He 
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had plenty of both. One day Bill tried 
to get the move on the fleas by soaking 
Abimelech with kerosene. He had 
poured on about a quart when he drop- 
ped his pipe and in a second the dog 
was a conflagration that could have been 
heard four mile. Bill grabbed Abey by 
the nose and shoved him into the horse- 
trough. When he pulled him out he 
found that the fleas had left the last half 
of Abimelech entirely but were about 
twice as thick in the front half as they 
was before. 

‘When it came to speed Abey made 
all other dogs seem like a sham and a 
mockery. He was the swiftest chunk of 
dogmeat ever collected under one title. 
He was a trifle too fast, in fact. When 
he’d chase a rabbit he would get to mov- 
ing about eight feet to the rabbit’s one; 
then the rabbit would sidestep and away 
Abey would go, like a wagonwheel, for 
nearly five rods. He was tryin’ to stop. 
of course, but couldn’t get the brakes to 
act. 

**Bill had a coursing match one time 
betwixt Abimelech and a faney hound 
from Chicago. A Kansas man had im- 
ported a Kansas jackrabbit and offered 
to bet the oysters:that neither dog could 
catch him. Bill felt pretty certain about 
Abimelech as he had rubbed in about a 
pint of snake oi] on the purp and had 
even filed his toenails so he could get a 
better grip on the world. 

**On the breakaway both dogs give a 
yip and started away like, a-brace of 
secairt shadows after the jack. The jack 
rose up and smelt of the air—then 
stretched himself out like he was tired 
and wanted to lay down. But instead 
of that he begun sliding across the face 
of the earth about as realistic as you’d 
eare to notice. The dogs managed to 
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get up to within a rod of the jack’s hind 
knuckles and stuck there like glue. 

‘**Half a mile ahead was a creek with 
high banks and the jack was aiming 
straight for it. It looked as if he figured 
on jumping it, but he didn’t. He ran 
up to within eighteen inches of the edge 
and then jumped eleven feet to the 
right and folded his front paws. 

‘“‘The dogs went over the bank, like 
two ten-inch shells. They didn’t come 
in sight again, so we ‘legged it’ for the 
scene. Bill got there first and he seen 
two big holes in the mud on the far side 
of the creek. He waded across, run in 
his arm and felt doghair. We got there 
in time to watch Bill excavate them 
hounds from the mud. It was a great 
sight. After he got through Bill laid 
down in the creek for ten minutes before 
he could be persuaded to come out. He 
said he was tired of life and wanted to 
die. We cheered him up by telling him 
the race had been declared a draw un- 
less he could prove that Abimelech had 
gone deeper into the mud than the Chi- 
cago dog had. We see Bill feeling for 
rocks on the creek bottom then, so we 
left him. 

‘*Abimelech was never the same dog 
after that. He couldn’t look at a pic- 
ture of a rabbit without having goose- 
flesh, and a glimpse Of a live rabbit 
threw him into a high fever. He was 
practically useless and as Bill didn’t 
have the heart to kill him he tied him to 
the rear coach of the Overland Limited 
one evening, using a piece of inch rope, 
He was still there when the train reached 
Denver. Whether he ever got to the 
coast or not I can’t say positive, but he 
was a game—um? Well, jest a drop, 
Henery, a wee drop! I Was some dry, 
fact!’’ 
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A STRING OF REALLY SMALL BEAR CUBS. 


THE WORLD'S SMALLEST CUBS 


D. C. BRYANT 


The collection of small bear cubs and 
bear cub skins has been a hobby with me 
for over 22 years, during which time I 
have collected in this state( Washington ) 
specimens of the following: Black, 





THE BOWLES CUB. 


brown, Polar, glacial and grizzly. I have 
had as many as twenty-six at one time 
measuring in length from 814 to 25 
inches. 

As there has been some discussion in 
past years in Outdoor Life regarding 


bears being born hairless, I wish to say 
that I can positively settle that question 
now by saying that they are born with 
hair on, at least such is the case with the 
black and brown families. 

The smallest mounted cub black bear 
is owned by Mr. Jack Bowles, of Santa 
Barbara, Calif., author of ‘‘Birds of 
Washington.’’ This cub is about 51% 
inches in length and was taken near 
Aberdeen, Wash., by Mr. Bowles him- 
self, 

I mounted two cub bears (I am a tax- 
idermist) measuring 814 inches, taken 
unborn, in the year 1892 during the 
month of March. The mother was 
killed by Indian John in the Cascade 
range near Cle Elum, Wash., Kittitas 
county. At that time I resided at Ros- 
lyn, Wash., a mining town. I sold the 
cubs to a tourist of Washington City, 
Penn., in 1894 for $20. 

I have bought many cubs from the 
Indians and I remember that one old 
character, Indian John by name, has 
told me time and again that at three suns 
(three days) they come out with their 
mothers. 

I wish to draw the reader’s attention 
to the photograph of six bear cubs re- 
produced herewith, which probably rep- 
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resents the greatest number of small bear 
cubs ever before shown. I will describe 
them by numbers in the order in which 
they appear: 

No. 1. This is a brown bear measur- 
ing 10 inches, three days old, weight 25 
ounces, killed in the month of March by 
Indian John. 

No. 2 is an April cub, black bear, taken 
by the same Indian in the same year. 

No. 3 is a May brown cub, killed by 
Indian Pete. 

No. 4 is the smallest Polar bear cub in 
America today, measuring but 914 
inches. 


No. 5 is a very light cinnamon bear. 


cub, killed by Indian Soxila near Mount 
Stewart, Wash. 

No. 6 is a black cub, killed in May by 
Indian Pete, near Roslyn, Wash. 

I probably have mounted the greatest 


number and the smallest of bear cubs in 
the western country and never as yet 
have I seen one hairless. I have quite an 
oddity in the shape of a cub bear that 
is part brown and part black, that was 
killed in August, 1897, by the Indians 
near Fish Lake, in the Cle Elum district 
of Washington. .- 

I send you a photograph of Mr. 
Bowles’ small cub bear that I received to- 
day. This bear cub was taken by C. W. 
Bowles (a brother of J. H. Bowles) at 
Kerby, Oregon. Mr. Bowles states that 
this bear was not very old when taken, 
as his eyes were not open. It measures 
now, after mounting 9 inches. ‘There 
was one black cub and one brown in the 
litter. The stump it is on is exactly a 
foot high, as may be judged by the rela- 
tive size of the silver dollar at base of 
stump. 


: GIVE ME THE STORM 


Give me the storm 

When the tall pines bend 

And the dead timber creaks 

And the furled flakes swirl and sting. 


Give me the storm, 

When the clouds stand on end 

And then flatten and part, 

Hang together again, rush away and return. 


Give me the storm, 

When the roar of the wind 

Through the forest is wild, 

And its chill pierces through to the bone. 
Give me the storm, 

When the bleak hills are white, 

And the trail is so dim, 

And the shadows of night are their blackest. 


Give me the storm, 

When the black eagle tacks 

To the left; to the right, 

And then seeks for the shelter away from 
the fight. 


Give me the storm, 

When the wild coyote droops 

His warm fur coat together 

And sneaks to the scrub-oaks which keep 
off the cold. 


Give me the storm, 
When the birds snuggle close 


To the trunk of the spruce 
And the life of the woodland is hushed. 


Give me the storm, 

When the mountain beasts 

Whine through the night, 

And -the valley’s gay brooklet is sealed up 
so tight. . 


Give me the storm, 

When the smell of the smoke 

From the warm cabin’s fireplace 

Is swished to the nostrils adown the steep 
trail. 


Give me the storm, 

When the welcome of home 

In the hills is received 

By the glow of the fire—and the larder is 
full. 


Give me the storm, 

When the day dawns again, 

And the crisp, sparkling air 

Plunges deep in the lungs; and the finger- 
tips tingle. 


Give me the storm, 

When the high peaks and vales 

Are as one covered vastness 

Of glare to the eyes. I’m at home in the 
storm. 


LYLE BRNEST DIX. 

















A NIGHT IN THE MOUNTAINS 


RICHARD E. DEAN 


It was the custom at military posts on 
the frontier to send a squad of men out 
two weeks before Christmas to hunt in 
the mountains and bring in enough veni- 
son, bear meat and wild turkeys to give 
all the soldiers a royal feast on Christ- 
mas Day. 

I chanced to be one of the detail one 
winter. There were six of us. We took 
along a span of mules and a wagon to 
carry our blankets, cooking utensils, 
rifles and ammunition. We had but just 
found a good camping place and had 
hardly got our mules unhitched, when a 
magnificent specimen of bull moose 
bounded by in full view scarcely a hun- 
dred yards away. 

Seizing our rifles, three of us, Doolan, 
Wade and I, rushed after him. Doolan’s 
rifle jumped to his shoulder, and almost 
before it seemed possible to take aim, he 
fired. - The bull gave a spasmodic bound 
and leaned into the river and swam 
across, leaving a trail of blood behind 
him. 

We went down the river to find a place 
to ford and crossed over some two hun- 
dred yards below by wading up to our 
waists in the cold water. We soon took 
up the trail of blood and pursued the 
animal into a country we had never been 
in before. We soon lost all trace of him 
and found ourselves five miles or more 
from camp and saw a storm coming on. 

The clouds grew thicker and blacker, 
and it began to snow. In suddenness 
and fury it surpassed a tropical cyclone. 
The wind rose to a hurricane, and the 
whole atmosphere, above, beneath, 
around, everywhere, seemed to be laden 
with snow. Within half an hour from 
the fall of the first flake, though not yet 
sun-down, absolute darkness fell on the 
mountains, so impenetrable even to light 
was the overhanging curtain. The wind 
blew in no particular direction, but at 
the same moment seemed to come from 
all quarters at once. We became sepa- 
rated from each other at this stage of 
the storm. 





The mereury was already near to zero 
and during the night was sure to fall 
much lower. The storm increased in vio- 
lence. So suddenly and overwhelmingly 
did dangers close around me, that fora , 
brief and terrible interval I lost courage 
(for not even a match did I have in my 
clothes), and was almost ready to yield 
to the promptings of despair. Death 
seemed inevitable. ‘‘Why delay the 
erisis?’’ I asked myself. ‘‘Why not lie 
down? I am chilled and numbed and 
will soon be asleep.’’ No, no, that would 
never do. I must push on and on. 

I stopped beside a sapling to rest a 
moment. Then a thought darted into my 
mind. I unbuckled my gun strap and 
hitched it round the tree and with the 
other end in my hand, took up a weary 
march round and round the tree. It was 
better than to stumble on in the dark- 
ness and perhaps fall over some preci- 
pice. 

Language is powerless to describe the 
storm. The wind shrieked, the fine snow 
penetrated like needles, and the fury of 
it seemed to mock by efforts. Round and 
round I walked, through hours that 
seemed like ages. With the first wave of 
courage, succeeding my temporary fit of 
despair, my spirits mounted up to exul- 
tation, but toward morning when the un- 
natural fever died out I grew weary, 
drowsy, and irresolute. I had irresist- 
able inclinations to lie down, but rea- 
son warned me that if I once yielded to 
the impulse I would never rise again. 

I was lost, alone, in utter darkness. 
hungry, exhausted, almost deafened by 
the savage howlings of the tempest. The 
fine snow had frozen to my hair, beard, 
and eyelids. I struggled to keep my 
mind active and my feet moving as the 
only means of resisting the deadly ap- 
proaches of the cold. At last the almost 
endless night wore away, and a faint 
light overspread the waste. The wind 
had moderated in violence and came 
more steadily from one direction. The 


sun came out and with it there came a 
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rapid and decided rise in the tempera- 
ture. 

Off to the west I could see smoke aris- 
ing, perhaps from a campfire. It was a 
moment of devout thanksgiving to me. 
It was early in the morning and I had 
reached a spur of land from which I 
could view the surrounding country for 
miles around. I noticed a valley through 


‘ which meandered a narrow silver stream. 


In the center of the valley was a grove 
of cottonwood, and in the grove I could 
see two men moving about the camp-fire. 

I had been at least eighteen hours 
without food and was hungry enough to 
eat anything. Hurrying down the val- 
ley I approached the grove and recog- 
nized the men there as my two lost 
companions—Doolan and Wade. Soon 
I was beside the fire. The men were 
holding pieces of meat over the flames 
with a pointed stick, and although the 
odor was not pleasant I greeted the fel- 
lows and begged for some of the meat. 
They did not seem very glad to see me, 
however. Perhaps it was because they 
were chilled through like myself, or per- 
haps it was because they had very little 
to give. Just then the wind carried to 





MISS LILLIE NICHOLSON 


Winner of the Ladies’ Relay Race. Frontier 
Day, Cheyenne, 1909. 


FRONTIER DAY 


Seething mass of color, 


me a terrible stench which nearly 
knocked me down. 

‘*Oh, say, fellows, give me some of that 
meat, won’t you? I am nearly starved,’’ 
I said. 

They looked at me a moment. And 
then Doolan said: ‘‘Do you want it real 
bad ?”’ 

‘‘Throw the poor devil a bone, Wade.’’ 

He tossed me a shin-bone with but a 
few shreds of meat upon it. I seized 
and began tearing at it with my teeth 
savagely. 

It was horse meat—the remnants of a 
careass that the wolves had been devour- 
ing. 

Doolan and Wade had succeeded in 
getting under a shelving rock and were 
thus protected from the fierce winds 
during the storm the night before. They 
had some matches with them and had 
kept themselves warm from the fire, hav- 
ing plenty of wood in the grove. 

After a few hours of tramping we 
came in sight of our camp. In a week’s 
time we returned to the barracks with 
our wagon loaded with deer-meat, grouse, 
and other wild game for Christmas at 
the post. 


Kaleidoscopic rays, 


Arms, and legs, and lariats 


Depicting frontier days. 


Ropes, and horns, and bellowing, 


Branding kicking calves, 


Riding bucking bronchos, 


Nothing done by halves. 


Feats of skill and muscle, 


Risk of life and limb, 


Soldier boy Rough Riders, 


Competing with a vim. 


Races, chases, shouting, 


And a Deadwood stage, 


Showing to the present 


A swiftly-fleeting age; 


Cow-boys, cow-girls, Indians, 


All in brave array— 


What could be more thrilling 


Than a Frontier Day? 


HELEN LOUISE MORRIS. 
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NOTICE TO READERS—The readers of this department are cordially invited to write to 
the editor regarding any troubles they may experience in any branch of motoring, either 
ashore or afloat—on land, lake, river or sea, orin the blue empyrean above. Inquiries from 
automobilists, eee ere ee amateur aviators and all others interested 
in motoring, will be welcomed and carefully answered through this department. 

Contributions of motoring experiences are also invited and the editor will likewise gladly 
receive suggestions for articles and features of a helpful nature that will tend to make the 
department increasingly useful and interesting to all who use the motor as a means of trans- 
portation. Let us “get together,” particularly on the subject of engine troubles and how to 
remedy them. 

Address Editor Motoring Department, Outdoor Life, Denver, Colorado. 








Motor Cars in the West 


Facts which have recently been brought Ralph C. Hamlin, a dealer in Los Ange- 
to public attention have led to a compila- les, estimated that Southern California, 
tion of statistics as to what town or sec- With a population of 750,000 and with 15,000 
tion of the country has the greatest num- CFS, had a motor car to every ten families, 


ber of automobiles i i . or fifty people. 
peer okay are Tt SeCa are We eee BOP Mrs. F. W. Torgler of Portland, Ore., who 


x made a long tour through that state and 
The figures give the lead to the hamlet California, brought out the Lakeview infor- 


of Lakeview, in Southern Oregon, where, it mation. The town has a population of 
is estimated; there is an automobile to pout 1,000, and about forty cars, many of 
every five families, the average family be- them big touring machines, are owned 
ing figured at five persons. The facts were there. , 
gathered through dealers and drivers in va- While the Lakeview claim might be re- 
rious parts of the United States. garded as surprising, it is said by automo- 
Chelmsford, Mass., thought it had a claim pile men to be a fact that, while motor cars 
to the record. It has twenty-six cars and might be expected to be most numerous in 
a population of between four and five thou- - the East, the West is rapidly increasing its 
sand. On the basis of five in a family, this number and that in proportion to popula- 
is one car to about seventy families. tion the ownership there is large. 


A 100,000-Mile Trip 


Having covered 1,500 miles in ten days, it by the Abbott Motor Co. as a test as to 
the Abbott-Detroit “Bull Dog,” under the what a $1,500 automobile will do. 
guidance of Roy McClary of Detroit and The car used is one which competed in 
Messrs. De Witt & Shadel of Kansas City, the reliability run of the Kansas City Club 
recently arrived at St. Paul, Minn., and left to Colorado Springs and return and which 
on its way to Detroit, where the “Bull at the end of four days was the only car 
Dog” ‘started off again on a trip east to add having a perfect score out of forty-one en- 
to the 100,000 miles which was laid out for tries and which in fording a river near Li- 
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DESCENDING THE CASCADE CANON THROUGH “DOG CUT,” AT 
ELEVATION OF 8,000 FEET. 


mon, Colo., had the misfortune to strike a 
bed of quicksand and become emerged, be- 
ing dug out several days later by ranch- 
men. The car had already rolled up a mile- 
age of over 13,000 miles and when it ar- 
rived in Detroit it had covered ten states 
and 15,000 miles of the one hundred cen- 
turies scheduled. The “Bull Dog” climbed 
the Colorado mountains and made its way 
in rain and storm through sand and gumbo 
roads without a falter and with no trou- 
bles, adjustments or replacements of any 
kind. 

The crew of the Abbott-Detroit were most 
unfortunate in meeting with bad weather 
most of the trip from Topeka to Omaha, 
forcing them to travel for several days 
through the heavy mud for which Kansas 
is famous, but in spite of this fact the 
car averaged a little over 150 miles each 
driving day. 

The schedule of travel and the cities vis- 


ited between Denver (which was left on 
October 10th) and St. Paul included Limon, 
Colorado; Wichita, Topeka, Kansas City, 
Kansas; Lincoln, Omaha, Neb.; Des Moines, 
Fort Dodge, Iowa; Albert Lea, Red Wing, 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn. From St. 
Paul the “Bull Dog” went to Milwaukee and 
then to Chicago and via South Bend, Ind., 
and Toledo to Detroit, where Montague 
Roberts, the driver of the winning car in the 
New York-to-Paris race. took it on its east- 
ern trip to New York and then to Portland, 
Maine. 

It is the intention of the Abbott Motor 
Co. to keep the “Bull Dog” running every 
day all through the winter, irrespective of 
the weather conditions, until the required 
100,000 miles have been covered and in this 


‘attempt every state and all the principal 


cities in the United States and Canada will 
be visited. 


Hauled Out the Boat 


Work that might well be adjudged diffi- 
cult for a traction engine was recently done 
at Haverhill, Mass., by a four-cylinder, six- 
teen-horse-power touring car owned by 
John H. Bragdon, who won notoriety for 
himself as well as his car when he pulled 
a 3,800-pound motor boat out of Lake Atti- 
tash, near Haverhill, and hauled it through 


the woods to the spot where the craft is to 
rest this winter. 

The owners of the boat were in a quan- 
dary as to how to get it out, and when Mr. 
Bradgon told them he would draw it out 
they laughed at him. Nevertheless he went 
with them to a farmhouse, secured the for- 
ward wheels, axle and pole of a lumber 



















wagon and, going to the lake; pushed the 
wagon wheels into the water and hitched 
the nose of the boat’s cradle to the axle. 
The wagon pole was fastened to the rear 
axle of the automobile with a rope. By this 
means the boat was pulled out of the water. 

The boat was then lifted upon the axle 
and tied to the pole, and the little car start- 
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ed with its burden. Twice it pulled so hard 
that the rear wheels sank through the 
crust of the earth along the beach and into 
thick mud. At the third attempt it pulled 
the boat up the bank and off through the 
woods, “and,” said Mr. Bragdon afterward, 
“T can’t see where I have hurt my car one 
cent’s worth.” 


Proper Wiring for Lights 


One feature which has not been generally 
taken care of by designers of motor cars is 
the proper wiring for the lighting systems 
if electric lights are used. Accidents have 
occurred in which cars have been burned 
simply because there has been a short cir- 
cuit in the wiring of the lighting system. 

Designers of Franklin automobiles have 
taken care of this feature in the construc- 
tion of their 1911 cars, and these are said 
to be the only automobiles that are wired 
strictly according to the underwriters’ rules 
for wiring houses. 

All the wiring is carried through proper 
conduits and junction boxes are placed at 
positions where they may be easily reached 
in case of difficulty. Should short circuit 
ever happen in the wiring the wire would 
simply burn out in the conduit without 


harming the car in the slightest. In case 
of any derangement in the wiring an elec- 
trician can easily test the segments of wire 
between the junction boxes, readily locat- 
ing the trouble and repairing it. 

It has been one of the disagreeable fea- 
tures of electric lighting for an automobile, 
up to the advent of this design, that in case 
there was trouble in the wiring the uphol- 
stery of the car would have to be torn down 
to reach the trouble. 

On the six-cylinder Franklin models the 
side lamps and tail lamps have electric 
lights, and in the closed cars the dome 
lights in the interior are operated by elec- 
tricity: These are lighted by pressing con- 
veniently located push buttons, and current 
is furnished from a storage battery carried 
under the rear seat. 


Motor Trucks for Fire-Fighters 


One of the most progressive municipali- 
ties in the whole country is Montgomery, 
Alabama. Mayor Gaston Gunter, an enthu 


siastic automobilist himself, has enthused 
all the public service departments with his 
own confidence in the automobile and all 
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public service vehicles in Montgomery are 
rapidly becoming motor-driven. In addition 
to the White police patrol wagon already in 
operation, there has recently been added a 
White fire chief’s runabout. This, as shown 
in the picture, is equipped with chemical 
extinguishers and other necessary appurte- 
nances for immediate work upon small fires. 
It is believed, with the greater speed and 
facilities in handling this fire chief’s car, 
that it will be the means of preventing 
many costly fires. It is pointed out that if 
this motor-driven wagon should prevent one 


fire a month, its price would be saved many 
times over to the community, and while the 
initial investment is greater than horse- 
driven vehicles, in small municipalities 
where the calls are not frequent a motor 
vehicle costs nothing but the interest on the 
initial investment, while a horse is as ex- 
pensive to maintain when there are no calls 
as when there are many. 

This one item will soon pay for the car, 
and all this is irrespective of the fact that 
the motor car is vastly superior in every 
other way to the horse-driven vehicle. 


Winter Sales of Cars 


Dealers throughout the Northwest, in for- 
mer years, have apparently, been slow in 
getting demonstrating cars into their sales- 
rooms, with the result that many buyers 
do not place their orders before spring. The 
result is that when the buyers want their 
cars deliveries cannot be made at once. 
Those dealers who have the demonstrators 
on the floor before the new year get quite 
an advantage over the other fellows. By 


so doing they afford the prospective buyer 
an opportunity to thoroughly look over the 
new car and he, in many cases, places his 
order much earlier. Consequently, the car 
arrives promptly and he can then take it 
out on the first balmy day. Many instances 
are reported where dealers have lost sales 
by delaying the purchase of their own dem- 
onstrating cars. 


Use of Tire Chains 


Now is the season when tire chains again 
forge to the front. With frosty, slippery 
pavements drivers of automobiles on city 
streets can ill afford to be without them. A 


little skid here and there is quite likely to 
cause tire wear that many times exceeds the 
price of the chains. 


A Novel Cigar Lighter 


A cigar lighter on the steering post of 
his motor car is a convenience used by a 
Massachusetts man, who is a great smoker 
and finds this attachment very handy when 
he is driving his touring car. 

The wires from the cigar lighter run to 
the switch that lights the car. The electric 
power is generated by a small dynamo 
which is clamped onto the transmission 


sleeve and is driven by a belt from a small 
pulley. This dynamo charges a small sto- 
rage battery contained in a box on the run- 
ning board. 

Whenever Mr. Bragdon wishes to light a 
cigar he throws the switch, the current 
from the battery produces a jump spark, and 
he lights his cigar from a kind of fire that 
the wind can not blow out. 


A Notable European Tour 


*William Turner Lewis of Racine, Wis., 
and his wife, who are now in Norway, have 
just covered 18,000 miles in a motor car 
during a trip through several European 
countries, which began last May. Both Mr. 
and Mrs. Lewis, who are almost septua- 
genarians, propose completing a trip to the 
Orient, after motoring through northern Af- 
rica, returning to America by way of Hono- 
lulu before reaching home next July. 

They ere making the tour in a “Mitchell 
Six,” which is being piloted by Frank X. 
Zirbes, a well-known American cross-coun- 
try driver. 

It was Zirbes who a couple of years ago 
carried war dispatches from New York to 


the Presidio, in. San Francisco, and who 
subsequently acted as pace-maker in the 
“Mitchell Ranger” in the New York-Atlanta 
national highway run and later on made the 
preliminary journey over last year’s Glid- 
den route from Cincinnati through the South 
and West, winding up in Chicago. By the 
time Zirbes completes this trip he will have 
driven through the principal countries of all 
the continents excepting Australia. 

During the initial half of their, European 
tour the Lewises have been in France, 
Switzerland, Italy, Germany, Great Britain 
and Ireland, Spain, Sweden and Norway. Be- 
fore leaving for Africa they will tour 
through Russia and Turkey. 
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Transportation by Automobile 


Few people realize the extent to which 
the automobile has become a factor in trans- 
portation. Produced originally as a vehicle 
exclusively for pleasure riding, it has, with- 
in the past year or two, assumed a much 
wider and more important field. 

In the state of Illinois alone there are 
over 35,000 licensed machines, and Illinois 
is only one out of a dozen states in which 
the automobile is as much in use, if not 
more so, than the horse. 

The 35,000 automobiles in Illinois have an 
average seating capacity of four passengers 
each. Some of them carry only two; oth- 
ers hold five and even seven passengers— 
four to each vehicle is a safe average. This 
makes nearly 150,000 people in the state of 
Illinois alone who are using the automobile 
as a daily means of conveyance. The ag- 
gregate in the United States is something 
enormous, as there are some states, New 
York for instance, which have a larger num- 
ber of machines than Illinois. New York 
has 80,000. 


HAS NOT AFFECTED RAILWAYS. 


Strange to say, this immense number of 
automobile-riding people—it must be easily 
over a million a day—has not in any way 
diminished travel by rail and water. The 
latter ig larger than it was when the auto- 
mobile was introduced. This may be ac- 
counted for in part by growth of population, 
but this, great as it is, has not been rapid 
enough to admit of one million passengers 
being daily withdrawn from railways and 
sailing craft, and still allow of the busi- 
ness of the latter increasing. 

A much more reasonable supposition 
would seem to be that, in addition to great 
growth in population, the proportion of the 
population which travels for business or 
pleasure is also increasing. Our people are 
fast being educated to the ease and comfort 
of modern travel, and the number who make 
trips of various kinds is increasing yearly. 


WHAT THE AUTOMOBILE HAS DONE. 


In the development of this traveling habit 
the automobile has taken an important 
part. Formerly a trip of 100 miles was a 
serious matter, to be considered only under 
pressure of business, or an occasional visit 
to friends. Riding on a railroad for the 
mere pleasure of the jaunt itself was some- 
thing virtually unknown—the railway jour- 
ney was merely a means to an end—some- 
thing to be undertaken solely for the pur- 
pose of getting somewhere, and the pas- 
senger could move only when the train or 
boat was scheduled to leave. 

The automobile has changed all this. 
Traveling by automobile is now largely en- 
gaged in for the pleasure of traveling. The 
ride’s the thing. With rare exception the 
journey’s end, instead of being the main 
purpose of the trip, is a mere instance—an 





excuse for the ride. Frequently this jour: 
ney’s end is the starting-point, the travel- 
ers wringing round the circle and ending 
their ride at the place where they began 
it. They move at will, regardless of time- 
tables. 

VARIED USES OF AUTOMOBILES. 

All this has naturally tended to popular- 
ize riding, not in automobiles alone, but 
by other conveyances. Example is conta- 
gious. People have a desire to do some- 
thing they know other people are doing, 
and consequently the percentage of pleas- 
ure and business traveling people increases 
faster than the population itself. 

It is the custom in some sections, par- 
ticularly in the larger cities like New York 
and Chicago, to look upon the automobile 
as a purely pleasure vehicle. This is an 
error. It plays an important part in the 
transmission of mail, especially in the coun- 
try; the farmer employs it to haul his prod- 
ucts to market and take his family to 
church and from it obtains power to run 
his feed mill, corn sheller, hay cutter, 
churn, etc. The merchant uses it in the 
delivery of his goods. Business and pro- 
fessional men travel to and from their of- 
fices in automobiles. 


AUTOMOBILES AS FREIGHT CARRIERS. 

Wonderful and fascinating as all this is, 
it is to the use of the automobile in com- 
mercial transportation that the greatest in- 
terest attaches. Considering the fact that 
the motor car has been a recognized success 
and in general use as a pleasure vehicle for 
fully ten years, it is remarkable that its 
possibilities in the transportation of goods 
are only beginning to be taken advantage 
of. Business men are now adopting it in 
preference to horses for the distribution of 
their goods locally, and, within reasonable 
distances, say fifty miles or less, give it 
preference over freight trains, provided the 
nature of the goods will warrant this form 
of carriage. It is asserted that delivery of 
goods by automobile is more economical 
and, for distances of from ten to fifty 
miles, faster than delivery by team. 

COST OF AUTOMOBILE CARTAGE. 

Taking the actual expense account of a 
large Chicago firm as an illustration, the 
cost of maintaining a two-ton motor truck 
for one year, with cost of delivery of goods 
per ton per mile would be as follows: 


I HO eek ache’ $2,250.00 
Depreciation at 15 per cent........ 337.50 
Interest on investment at 6 per cent 135.00 
Repairs and overhaul............. 150.00 
Insurance (fire, theft and accident) 77.50 
MS he Seeds Rngsias 464.0% he'seeaaue 300.00 
ee ee wih a ia ck Wad ode ene 936.00 
Oil (100 miles per gallon)......... 39.60 
oo OF ae 5.00 

$4,607.60 
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Credit cost of truck... .$2,250.00 
Credit cost of over- 
RS ccs ee 150.00 
Credit cost of tires.... 300.00 $2,700.00 





$1,907.60 
Cost of operation first year....$1,907.60 
Mirlonme GUT) oii i civcccseks 18,000 
Capacity two tons per mile (tons) 36,000 
Cost per ton per mile........... $ -05 2-5 


AS COMPARED WITH HORSES. 


It is estimated that the comparative effi- 
ciency of motor truck and horse is as one 
to four; that a one-ton truck will do as 


much work as four horses in a given time.- 


This would make the cost of delivery of 
goods by team about 21 3-5 cents per ton, 
allowing that the expense of upkeep was the 
same for the four horses as for the one-ton 
motor truck, but it is greater. 

The average cost of feed and bedding for 
a draft horse in good keeping may be 
placed at 871% cents a day. This would be 
$3.50 for four horses. The expense of feed- 
ing the motor truck (gasolene and oil) 
would be $1.39, a difference of $2.11 a day 
in favor of the motor truck. The expense 
of housing would be about equal, while it 
is estimated that the shoeing of four horses, 
repair of harness, etc., would be much great- 
er than the cost of tire replacement and in- 
cidental repairs on the truck. 


MOTOR TRUCK THE CHEAPEST. 


Another thing to be taken into considera- 
tion is the fact that there is a limit to the 
physical endurance and wearing capacity of 
horses, while that of the motor truck is 
practically unlimited. Horses must be given 


time to feed and rest; a motor truck can 
be kept on the move indefinitely. Leaving 
this important item out of consideration, 
and comparing only the actual cost of up- 
keep, we find that the expense of delivery 
by team is fully four times greater than by 
motor car. 

This will account for the rapidity with 
which merchants of all kinds are changing 
their delivery system from horse to gaso- 
lene power. They find the modern motor 
truck not only more economical, but more 
certain. Moving slowly in comparison with 
the passenger automobile, the motor truck 
is more reliable as to the certainty of that 
movement. It is rarely that a commercial 
car is “stuck” on the road. 


BIG PRODUCT IN 1909. 


There were 114,000 automobiles of all 
kinds turned out and sold in the. United 
States in 1909. Allowing that they were 
all passenger vehicles, this would add a 
daily average of 456,000 people to the auto- 
mobile riding population. But the fact is 
that a respectable proportion of this 1909 
product was of the commercial variety, and 
this proportion will increase yearly as the 
advantages of the motor truck become more 
widely known and appreciated. 

As an evidence of the increasing use cf 
this method of transportation, it is an inter- 
esting fact that the Ringling Brothers, cir- 
cus proprietors, are seriously considering 
the installation of motor trucks in their 
business. While all the transportation from 
town to town igs done by train there is a 
lot of hauling to be done between the depots 
and the show grounds and it is asserted 
this can be more surely and economically 
effected with motor trucks than by teams. 
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The Future of Flying 


If to the average person there be said 
“flying machine,’ immediately his brain 
will visualize the quite horrifying idea of 
an unstable craft of vague outlines and ter- 
rible hazards, precariously poised in the 
cloudland at an illimitable height above ter- 
ra firma. Whereupon, impelled by this diz- 
zying vision, he will intelligently observe 
that “these other fellows may fly if they 
want to, but I guess the ground is good 
enough for me.” 

Having thus disposed finally of a very 
irrelevant and decidedly absurd matter that 
had obtruded itself upon his attention, said 
average person will calmly proceed without 
special consideration or apprehension to 


commit himself to the care of a railroad 
train, such as in the United States alone 
exact an annual toll of some 12,000 persons 
killed and some 72,000 injured. For hours 
upon hours he will travel at speeds of forty, 
sixty and eighty miles an hour along the 
tops of precipitous embankments and over 
unguarded trestles and bridges commonly 
ranging from ten to a hundred or more feet 
above the normal surface beneath, All this 
time he will be saved from plunging to more 
or less complete destruction only by the 
slight hold of thin wheel flanges on the 
smooth edges of narrow rails. 

Contrasted with the foregoing, says Mr. 
Victor Lougheed, the aeronautical writer, it 
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JOHNSTONE’S 


This photograph was taken at Overland Park. 
his machine just before he took the 


LAST FLIGHT. 


Denver, 
fatal 


on Nov. 17th, of the great aviator and 
drop which ended his life. 





is a matter of somewhat interesting record 
that on July 7, 1908, Henry Farman of Eng- 
land and France comfortably seated in a 
simple and substantial contrivance of tim- 
ber, wire and fabric, weighing three-quar- 
ters of a ton and propelled by an ordinary 
sort of fifty-horse-power gasolene engine, 
flew for eight miles over a level field near 
Paris at a speed of nearly fifty miles an 
hour, with the lowest part of the machine 
at no time perceptibly above or below an 
imaginary line slightly higher than three 
feet from the ground. 


FLYING LOW A FACTOR OF SAFETY. 

In such performances as this is indicated 
the immediate future of aerial navigation— 
a future of powerful, low-flying, high-speed 
aerodromes skimming always as close to 
the earth as its topography will admit— 
crossing land surfaces just above the grass 
tops or the tree tops, traversing the seas 
just out of reach of the wave crests, and 
ever ready when necessity may compel to 
settle under control and without immediate 
danger upon any fair area of unincumbered 
land or water space. Undoubtedly as prog- 
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ress continues, and engineering resource 
makes of the trackless air an unrestricted 
highway of ever-increasing stability, those 
of the sky pilots whose temerity is greatest 
will become more and more venturesome, so 
that the development of the flying machine, 
from commencing with cautious flights in 
favorable weather, at moderate speeds and 
low altitudes, and over surfaces upon which 
landing is comparatively safe, may in time 
progress to exceedingly rapid travel at 
somewhat greater heights, with less regard 
to the state of the weather and the char- 
acter of the surface beneath. 

Man’s movements about the planet he in- 


habits are restricted to a maximum of the: 


three traversable media with which he can 
come in physical contact. He may travel by 
land, by water—and by air. Of the diffi- 


culties of these he first conquered the sim- 
plest, as was to have been expected; he 
then fell to devising one kind after another 
of water craft, and finally possessed domin- 
ion of the seas; and now, at the end of ages 
of struggle, he is applying the hard-won les- 
sons of his slowly accumulated knowledge 
to the conquest of the air. Of the three 
media the air alone exists over the earth’s 
entire surface, thus demanding for its utili- 
zation neither specially-constructed high- 
ways nor restriction of journeys such as 
limit or make costly all transporation on 
land and water. Consequently, for the air 
to become really and practically available 
as a highway of travel cannot fail to carry 
significances of the profoundest import to 
every phase of civilization and every activ- 
ity of the race. 











MOTOR BOATING 


























Laying Up an Engine 


In laying up the engine when your boat 
is placed out of commission, either for win- 
ter or when not in use for a month or long- 
er, all piping and water jackets should be 
thoroughly drained of water. It is well to 
run the engine for two or three minutes 
after the water has all been drained. This 
will thoroughly dry out the exhaust pipe 
and muffler, and other parts that may still 
have a small amount of water left in them. 
Then place about half a pint of good quality 
heavy oil in the cylinders. This can be ac- 
complished by taking off the pipes leading 
to the carburetor, and pouring the oil in the 
opening, and then turn the engine over ten 
or twelve revolutions. The same can also 
be accomplished by taking out the spark 
plugs, and with the small squirt gun given 
with the usual outfit of tools, place about 
two guns full in each cylinder, turning the 
engine over as before stated. It is not in- 
jurious to leave the oil in the base, but it 
should be removed and new oil put in when 
engine is again placed in commission. All 
working parts and bright parts about the 
engine should be oiled over with heavy oil, 
or vaseline is also good for the purpose. 
The spark coils should be removed if the 
boat is not under cover, and placed where 
they can be kept thoroughiy dry. 

It is not necessary to remove gasolene 
from tank, but do not have the tank open, 
nor take the engine apart while light or 
fire of any kind is near. 


GASOLENE ENGINES FOR HEAVY MARINE 
WORK. 


The gasolene engine is unquestionably a 


practical success for work boats. As a proof 
of this statement, take the salmon fleet of 
the Fraser and Columbia Rivers and Puget 
Sound; the power boats plying the waters 
of San Francisco Bay, Terminal Island and 
San Diego Bay of the California coast; the 
bateaux of the Gulf and skip jacks of Flor- 
ida; the skiffs, smacks and dories of the 
Atlantic coast, including the bug eyes and 
canoes of Chesapeake Bay. All these types 
together with hundreds of other styles of 
hulls used on the Great Lakes and Island 
waters were a few years ago propelled by 
oars and sails. This same condition exists 
abroad. Although the installation of gaso- 
lene power in work boats was started but 
a few years ago, it is a remarkable fact 
that today the majority of these boats are 
equipped with gasolene engines. 

Therefore, it is not a question whether 
the gasolene engine is practical for work 
boats, but the point to learn is what par- 
ticular type of gasolene engine ig best 
adapted to the different kinds of work 
boats. 

It is frequently stated that an engine, to 
be satisfactory for work boat use, must turn 
at a low rate of speed. Such is not the 
case. 

The explanation as to why the opinion 
in favor of low speed motors for work boats 
has existed, is due to the following: 

The four-cycle engine has been under the 
course of development for many years, 
while the present two-cycle engine is the 
development of but the last few years. 

The four-cycle marine engine is generally 


of the heavy slow speed type. 



































Naturally a few years ago when the two- 
cycle motor was first placed on the market 
in an experimental stage, it suffered when 
compared with the heavier four-cycle motor 
that had been undergoing development for 
many years previous. 

This state of affairs for a few seasons 
gave rise to the belief that a slow speed 
motor was more satisfactory for a work 
boat. 

Within the past four or five years the 
history of the two-cycle motor has changed. 

The two-cycle motor is no longer in the 
experimental stage, but is today developed 
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and improved to a remarkable degree of ef- 
ficiency. 

The result of this development of the two- 
cycle motor is that people are learning that 
work boats are more effectively powered if 
the motor turns up at a reasonably high 
rate of speed with a propeller of correspond- 
ingly lighter pitch. 

The points to be decided in choosing a 
work boat are: First, the initial cost; sec- 
ond, weight of motor required; third, dura- 
bility; fourth, fuel consumption; fifth, pro- 
pulsive power; sixth, ignition. Each of these 
points should be carefully considered in 
turn. 


A Motor Boat Goes Through Whirlpool Rapids 


Captain Klaus P. Larsen enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being the first man to navigate 
the Niagara whirlpool rapids in a motor 
boat. The two accompanying reproduc- 
tions tell the tale better than could tongue 
or pen. This accomplishment shows that 





BEFORE THE START. 


engine-propelled craft can be navigated and 
controlled in the worst seas. It is an es- 
tablished fact that no man can possibly go 
through the rapids without power, with any 
degree of certainty. 

The boat in which Captain Larsen made 
the trip was a life boat model especially 
designed for open sea duty, 18 feet in 
length over all and 5 feet 2 inches beam. 
It was built by The Cleveland Auto Boat 








Manufacturing Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
The boat drew 24 inches of water. The 
cockpit was decked completely over, with 
the exception of a round hole about 2% 
feet in diameter, in which the captain 
stood, and from the edge of the opening all 





Copyright 1910, by Geo. J. Hare. 
IN THE RAPIDS. 


around a canvas was stretched, which dur- 
ing the voyage was drawn in tightly around 
his waist, shedding the waves and keeping 
the cockpit as near dry as it could possibly 
be kept under such high seas, where it was 
necessary for him to have his head and 
shoulders outside the craft and free for use. 
Captain Larsen is the first man to success- 
fully navigate the rapids with his head and 
upper body unprotected, 
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Conducted by ED F. HABERLEIN, Author of The Amateur Trainer. 
TRAINING, HANDLING, CORRECTING FAULTS AND CARE OF THE BIRD DOG. 


B. R. M., Highland, Ill.—I am interested 
in the different breeds of setters, having 
Irish, English and Gordon setters and would 
be glad to learn through the dog depart- 
ment of Outdoor Life whether all of these 
breeds originated from the same stock and 
have merely been classed as _ different 
breeds, namely, Irish setter, English set- 
ter, Gordon setter,.Laverack setter, L’ewel- 
lin setter. Am an amateur and think there 
are others who would be glad to see an 
explanation relative to these breeds. 


Answer.—The Irish setter and the Gordon 
setter are distinct breeds, while the Lav- 
erack and Llewellin setters are merely 
strains of English setters, hence both of lat- 
ter may properly be called English setters. 
For many vears the late Edward Laverack 
(England) bred setters of a high class, and 
American sportsmen who bought and im- 
ported some of this stock called them Lav- 
eracks. Llewellin, another English breeder 
of note, crossed some of these Laveracks 
with dogs in his possession and thus pro- 
duced some very successful field perform- 
ers. Some of the latter’s breeding also 
found its way to America some forty years 
ago, were interbred, and after becoming 
somewhat numerous, were called Llewellin 
setters. The Gordon setter owes its name 
to the fact that a-former Duke of Gordon 
stuck to a color breed of his for many years 
and perfected a strain undoubtedly English 
in its origin, but, like the Irish, of a dis- 
tinct color and type—somewhat clumsy, and 
black and tan in color. The predominating 
color of the English setters is white, with 
markings of black, or black and tan; also 
of orange and lemon. Then there is a mark- 
ing called “belton,’ which is produced by 
admixture of either black, orange or lemon 
and white over entire body, producing a 
blueish or roan appearance—blue belton, 
orange belton, lemon belton. The most 
fashionable marking is white with black 
specks called “ticked” over body with black 
and tan about the head. There are very 
few all black English setters, most all hav- 
ing more or less white. The Irish setter 
should be a deep red or mahogany (not 
brown or liver colored) with no white, ex- 
cept possibly a small white streak down the 
breast and a tip on toes. The Gordon set- 
ter is invariably a glossy black with tan 
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chops and frills and dots over the eyes. 
Gordons differing from this in color are 
not considered of pure breed. 

As to the advantages of one breed over the 
other, so far ag field qualities are concerned, 
the English setters (Laverack, Llewellin, 
English—all are strictly “English”’) lead 
both in number of competitors and prizes 
won at field trials. The Gordon setter, as 
a rule, is a slower dog with shorter range, 
but pleasant disposition and an admirable 
worker to the gun in heavy covert and 
woodland, hence a fine quail dog. The 
Irish setter has a reputation for being head- 
strong and self-willed, is active, fleet and 
possessed of a fine nose, a good bird finder, 
with great endurance but needs retraining 
about every season to make fully submis- 
sive, more so than any other breed of bird 
dogs. 


B. H. S., Charles City, Iowa.—I have a 
litter of puppies on hand and wish to know 
how old puppies get before they are subject 
to distemper, or are they at all times? 


Answer.—Dogs are susceptible to distem- 
per at any age by contagion, or by expos- 
ure, such as getting wet and chilled, etc. The 
erroneous supposition that all puppies must 
go through a siege of distemper is the cause 
of very many young dogs dying because of 
treatment in entirely wrong direction. If 
not cleared of worms, as should be done, at 
an early age and the youngster gets tu ail- 
ing, distemper is at once suspected and 
treatment along that line begun—without 
relief, of course, and it dies from “distem- 
per.” Preventing coming in contact with 
any dog or cat having distemper or getting 
onto ground such animals have frequented 
will reduce the danger of contracting the 
dread disease to a minimum. 


R. F. S., San Francisco, Calif—I have a 
fine English setter, past six years old, that 
has been thoroughly broke. He is a winner 
of several cups in field trials. I have not 
had him out hunting for over a year until 
a couple of weeks ago. He worked fine, 
behaved splendidly in every way but he 
would not retrieve. Will you kindly inform 
me through Outdoor Life if I can make him 
retrieve and how, and oblige? 























Answer.—Being a field trial winner is no 
assurance that a dog has been broke to re- 
trieve, because retrieving is not one of the 
requisites at such trials—hunting propensity 


to be exhibited in the main. This dog can 
be made a retriever, however, by merely 
putting him through the course of yard 
training as per “The Amateur Trainer.” As 
he already is well behaved otherwise it will 
require but very little time and patience to 
make him a good worker as retriever. Age 
need not be considered,and, although at 
first he may be more stubborn, can be 
forced through the course in less time than 
a young pup and be a perfect retriever ever 
thereafter. c 


S. J., Alpena, Mich.—I have one old and 
one young dog, both well trained. Only 
trouble I have with them is they flush the 
birds. What advice would you give me, or 
how to break them of it? 


Answer.—Flushers could not~- be consid- 
ered “well trained’”—need training badly. 
Presumably these dogs have been taken 
afield to work on game without first having 
been given any yard training to make obe- 
dient. If flushing should be the only fault 
then merely turn to page 75 in “The Ama- 
teur Trainer” and follow plain directions. 
However, until perfectly steady at point and 
to the gun the dogs should be worked sin- 
gly and then later on hunted together as 
brace as directed in book. 


S. W. H., St. Louis, Mo.—I have a Great 
Dane, which, to my notion, stands at the 
head of its breed as to size, weighing nearly 
200 pounds. Do these dogs usually get that 
heavy? Is there a dog of that weight in 
this country at this time, and if so where? 


Answer.—What is claimed to be the larg- 
est dog of any breed at this time in the 
United States is owned by Mr. W. F. Joyce, 
Somerville, Mass. It is a Great Dane named 
“Trouble,” three years old, stands thirty- 
four (34) inches in height and weighs two 
hundred and thirty-five (235) pounds. The 
dog was raised in Denmark and was brought 
to this country when young. “Trouble” has 
been a prize-winner many times on the Pa- 
cific coast, where he has been admired by 

a multitude of visitors to dog shows. 


T. S., Texarkana, Texas.—My pointer dog, 
“Pete,” now past three years old, seems to 
be ailing and I come to you for advice. I 
trained him myself, as per instructions of 
“The Amateur Trainer,’ which I bought 
from Outdoor Life several years ago. I am 
prdud of Pete, as his equal is not to be 
found in these parts, his training being all 
anyone could ask for and as a worker and 
all-day stayer would be hard to beat. There 
is something the matter with him that I 
cannot understand. After a day’s hunt he 
will lie down and while seemingly asleep 
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shiver and jerk, as if in a chill, although 
lying near the fire; will draw up in a curl 
and when spoken to gets up to stretch and 
yawn, walking rather stiff-legged. Next 
day he seems better, but is still stiff and 
will not move about much. 


Answer.—The result of a hard day’s work 
afield. After a hard run the dog, of course, 
is tired and the natural thing for him to do 
is to curl up near the fire to rest up. The 
muscles quiver after long exertion, but re- 
lax when fully rested. Glad to hear of your 
success in training your own dog to such 
perfection—a thing every sportsman should 
and could do with but very little loss of 
time, and thus reap that satisfaction which 
cannot be attained otherwise. 


T. P., Marysville, Kans.—My setter is now 
past two years old and is a disappointment 
so far as bird sense goes. He seems bent 
on hunting for and pointing rabbits only, 
giving quail no attention at all. He did the 
same thing last season when but a pup. We 
have plenty of rabbits, but quail are scarce. 
He will go right past a bevy of quail any 
time to point a rabbit. His sire and dam 
were not trained or hunted any that I know 
of and raised and kept here in town, but 
came from good pedigreed stock. Would 
that have anything to do with it? 


Answer.—Certainly—the usual result. The 
parents not having been worked on game 
and instinctive qualities developed, they in 
turn could not impart such as not them- 
selves possessed. Hunting for and pointing 
rabbits is natural for a pointer or setter and 
is not a fault of itself, but must be over- 
come by training. Rabbits being plentiful, 
with quails scarce, makes things worse. 
Could you hunt that dog with another who 
looks for birds and have plenty of them 
to find, the trouble would soon be overcome. 
Anyway, he hardly knows what to hunt for 
aside of rabbits, consequently gives them 
his attention entirely. 


O. P. W., Jefferson City, Mo.—I bought a 
dog, two years old, from a farmer near here 
who raised him. Dog had the freedom of 
the place and roamed over entire township 
at will. He is an active hunter and finds 
as many birds as any dog, but stands just 
&@ moment on them and then goes in and 
gives chase. He is a fine-looking pointer 
and would be valuable if only controllable 
and steady on point. Can he be made so? 


Answer.—A dog of that kind must be put 
through a course of yard training first, and 
this followed up by systematic field train- 
ing if ever to amount to anything. Allow- 
ing a dog to self-hunt will, invariably render 
uncontrollable, a chaser and worthless as 
a helpmate afield till broke. Begin with 
him as if he were a perfectly green pup. 
Within but a few weeks’ time spent on him 
at home he should be ready for the field, 
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JOHN DAVEY, FRIEND OF TREES AND BIRDS. 


To Protect the Birds and Trees 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The greatest eco- 
nomic problem ever before the world now 
confronts the people of the United States. 
Insects are of divine arrangement. Their 
principal work is to fertilize flowers. But 
they feed on the foliage, and their increase 
is so rapid that in a few years they would 
destroy all vegetable life. The wisdom of 
the Creator is seen in the adaptation of the 
birds to devour the insects. We are now 
paying the penalty of $800,000,000 annually 
for the want of birds to keep down the in- 
sects. 

In some states the infamous crow is pro- 
tected by law and they are defeating all 
the efforts of individuals, clubs and states 
to raise game birds. The bluejays, cats and 
English sparrows are so numerous that our 
song birds are fast disappearing. What shall 
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be done? 
country. 

Twenty-five years ago the word “sports- 
man” had in some places a repulsive sound 
to it, as many at that time were “pot-hunt- 
ers.” To the ranks of sportsmen now have 
been drawn a better and more thoughtful 
class—a class that sees that something must 
be done, or there will be no game. A true 
sportsman will protect the song bird with 
the same zeal that he hunts. 

A new movement has now sprung up un- 
der the name of “The Bird and Tree Band.” 
Its work is construction and destruction. Its 
prime object is to restore and preserve the 
native birds in order to save the trees. 
(More about this in the future.) Its first 
aim is to destroy the foes of our native 
birds. The greatest foe is the English spar- 


I appeal to the sportsmen of the 




















row. They now number about 5,000,000,000. 
In five more years, if not checked, they 
would number over thirteen trillion in the 
United States! Sportsmen, we want your aid 
against this pest. I have a testimony from 
all the states in the Union against this 
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menace of America, These are put together 
in a paper of considerable size, under the 


title, “Sparrowdom.” Let every sportsman 

send in his address to me—Box 300, Kent, 

Ohio—and he will get a copy of this free. 
Ohio. JOHN DAVEY. 


The Mysteries of the Bee-Tree Exposed 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I wonder how many 
of your readers ever saw a real old-fashioned 
bee-tree? I am enclosing you a photograph 
of one which we participated in capturing, 
and which will show that this method of 
outdoor enjoyment and obtaining that de- 
licious article of food, wild honey, is not yet 
a thing of the past, even in a thickly-settled 
part of a very old state. 

This colony of bees was discovered by the 
owner of the timber in which the tree is 





THE HONEY EXPOSED THROUGH GASH 
IN TREE. 


located, in July of this year. At this season 


of the year (July) the bees, if robbed, can 
depart from their marauded home, seek new 


quarters, and before winter, make enough 
honey to carry them through till the next 
spring. So we decided to rob this quiet lit- 
tle home, and while doing so, I decided to 
photograph the tree just before taking out 
the honey. 

The opening at which the colony entered 
is covered by the writer’s hand, which is 
vigorously working a “bee-smoker.” Bees 
cannot endure the smoke from burning cot- 
ton rags, with which the smoker is filled. The 
first step necessary in capturing a bee-tree 
without felling the tree is to apply the smok- 
er vigorously till all the bees which are on 
guard and loitering about the doorway are 
driven inside. By smoking them all in there 
is little danger of getting a sting, for outside 
bees coming in, laden with honey, will neith- 
er fight nor try to enter the disturbed home. 

Indeed they could not get in, for the smok- 
er, as soon as all are inside, promptly stops 
up the hole with a bunch of green leaves, 
allowing none of the warriors to come out. 
It is said by bee-hunters that after a futile 
effort to get out, the bees inside will at 
once engorge themselves with honey, pre- 
sumably to keep the robbers from getting 
their hard-earned treasure. 

Then the choppers set in at a point a 
trifle above the opening and cut a large 
gash in the tree, which soon exposes the 
honey, as seen in the picture. This opening 
is gradually enlarged, till the marauder’s 
hand can be easily inserted to remove the 
beautifully filled combs and transfer them 
to his tin pail, which is in readiness. All 
this time the smoker is kept busy, not al- 
lowing the outraged and angry little fellows 
to come out and wreak vengeance on the 
despoilers of their treasure obtained with 
so much toil. 

It requires a degree of “nerve” to put a 
hand into a tree to take out the honey, and 
yet not a bee will sting the hand while it is 
inside, unless one of them be pressed with 
the fingers. They may be gently brushed 
aside at will, and it is not uncommon for a 
number of colonies to be robbed without 
any of the honey-seekers getting a single 
sting. 

Left to themselves, robbed, insulted and 
angry, these little animals are not discour- 
aged; they will assemble, listen to the wise 
counsels of their queen, and set out for 
another hollow trunk, and soon have it filled 
with their special nectar. Could men get an 
example from the bees? 
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This colony entered the tree about six feet 
from the ground. It is not uncommon for 
them to enter at a squirrel’s hole, many feet 
higher, where they are harder to capture. 
It is not sportsmanlike to rob a colony of 
wild bees late in the season, leaving them 
to starve, with no flowers from which to 


obtain honey. Sometimes the hunter will 
put the robbed swarm into a purposely-pro- 
vided bee-hive and carry them home, where 
they become quite domestic and prove a 
valuable asset to the farm, There is no 
greater delicacy than real honey. 
Missouri. DR. J. J. GAINES. 


An Accommodating Trap 


Editor Outdoor Life:—As [ thought it 
might be of interest to you and your pat- 
rons [ write the following. About two 
weeks ago (Letter dated November 9, 1910— 
Editor) my father went out to see if he 
could get a few pheasants. While skiriting 
a farm he suddenly heard the dog making 
a terrible racket a little way ahead. With 
all possible speed he started for the scene 
of the disturbance. To his horror he saw 
the hound caught in a great wolf trap. Aft- 
er a frantic struggle the jaws of the trap 
were partly opened by my father, but not 
enough so as to release the dog. It took 
the strength of the farmer living near by, 
combined with my father’s strength, to final- 
ly release the dog, which laid down on the 


spot exhausted from his efforts to get out 
of the trap. The two men started toward 
the farm to get something to tie up the sup- 
posedly managled foot, but to their surprise 
the dog jumped up and ran ahead. After a 
few minutes he was again tearing through 
the brush in search of grouse, with not 
the least limp in his leg. Further examina- 
tion showed that there was not a scratch or 
blood stain to reveal the place where the 
jaws of the trap had struck. He had been 
caught right on the ankle of one foot. This 
is no yarn and [ am ready to prove that the 
dog was caught in the wolf trap. 


ERNEST ARTHUR. 


Idaho. HAROLD SCHEAVE. 


A Seven-Pound Native Trout 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am in receipt of 
your favor under date of October 28th con- 
cerning native trout which I caught in the 





MR. BROWN’S BIG TROUT. 


North Fork of the Snake River on Septem- 


right in stating this fish weighed seven 
pounds and one ounce when taken from the 
water. The length was 24% inches, the 
girth 15 inches. Same was caught on a 
No. 6 Jock Scott fly and landed without aid 
of landing net. The trout was sent to Mr. 
McKenzie at Idaho Falls, Idaho, and on re- 
ceipt by him, after having been dressed 


‘and out of the water five days weighed 5 


pounds and 10 ounces. According to the 
natives in that part of the country this is 
the largest native trout ever taken from the 
headwaters of the Snake. 


ber 28th and will state Mr. McKenzie is Colorado. J. S. BROWN, Jr. 
Queries From Our Medicine Bag 


J. M. Blake, Canton, O.—Would you kindly 
inform me at your earliest convenience 
what part of Texas or New Mexico it would 
be best for me to go to get javelin and 
wild turkey shooting. I would be grateful 
if you could refer me to parties down there 
who could take care of me in case I saw fit 
to go down? 

Answer.—We referred Mr. Blake’s inquiry 
to Mr. J. W. Mann of Waco, Texas., a thor- 


oughbred sportsman, who replied as fol- 
lows: “I know nothing of the hunting in 


“New Mexico, but south of San Antonio on 


the Frio and Neuces Rivers you can find 
both turkeys and javelins. The turkey are 
getting scarce, but the javelins are very 
plentiful. also that country contains quite 
a lot of deer. The onfy gurde [ can refer 
you to is Mr. L. L. Goodrich of San An- 
tonio, Texas.” 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the 


game laws of any state, 


Such information will always be immediately communicated to 


the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been com- 
mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying 


out of the game department’s duties in the premises. 


It is not our intention to divert such 


information from the game department channels, but rather to solicit such information 
in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant, 








Big Game Hunting in the Yukon 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Just a few game 
notes from one of the best big game sec- 
tions on the continent. The White River 
country has always been a select hunting 
ground for those looking for the best to 
be found in the Yukon. At White Horse 
all arrangements can be made with guides, 
and here one can outfit properly, as plenty 
of supplies and outfits may be had. All a 
sportsman need bring along is his gun and 
his bedding—not even the latter if he is 
satisfied with the kind the other fellow 
uses. I believe all game, with the possible 
exception of sheep, is on the increase. 

On November ist Wilson Potter of Atlan- 
tic City, N. J., and H. W. Corning of Cleve- 
land, returned to this place (White Horse) 
after a hunt for big game in the Jenerk Riv- 
er (tributary to White River) country 
which was highly successful, the game be- 
ing plentiful and the weather delightful. 
Other members of the party were Otto Syd- 
hert of New York, cook; Tom Dixon, guide, 
and Bruce Fisher, in charge of horses and 
pack train. As evidence of the greatness 
of the country visited as a hunters’ para- 
dise, the party saw as many as eighty-four 
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moose in one day and during the time they 
were out over 1,000 mountain sheep, an 
equal number of caribou and several goats 
and bears. As they were in quest of only 
the finest heads, they brought out only 
four moose, nine caribou, six sheep, two 
bears and one goat, other game being 
killed only for food as needed. 

Another hunting party arrived in town 
from practically the same hunting grounds 
Wednesday of this week. They were F. C. 
Havemeyer, son of the sugar king of New 
York, and Mr. Blair of the same place. They 
were accompanied by Joe Lamb as guide 
and that he piloted them to the country of 
abundant game was shown by the wagon- 
load of fine heads brought back as trophies 
of the hunt. 

Two hunting parties, whose names [ will 
not mention, left over $12,000 in the Yukon 
country this fall on hunting trips, and while 
they are satisfied as to the amount and 
kind of game killed, yet they don’t like the 
conflicting laws which take a hunter’s mon- 
ey and issue him a license to kill two moose 
and six caribou but forbids him taking but 
two heads out of the country. His terri- 























MOOSE 





torial license informs him he can take the 
entire eight heads out with him to the 
States, but the customs branch of the gov- 
ernment only permits of two heads of the 
deer family, which include moose, caribou 
and deer, being exported by each license 
to hunt big game and for which license he 
pays the territorial government $100. In 
view of these conflicting laws, the hunters 
above referred to, all of whom are from the 
States, feel that they have been “false pre- 
tensed,” and with that impression they are 
not likely to return another year. Person- 
ally, I am in favor of protecting the game 
of the country, but I do not believe in do- 
ing it by conflicting territorial laws with 
those of the Dominion and thereby deceiv- 
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YUKON RIVER, 1299. 


ing sportsmen who come to Yukon with 
honest intentions and ready money. It is 
hoped that these laws may be properly ad- 
justed the coming winter. 

Sergeant Darling, Royal N. W. M. P., with 
three men arrived here the latter part of 
last week after having made the long jour- 
ney over the practically untrodden country 
intervening between here and Athabasca 
Landing, a distance, by the route traveled, 
of 1,700 miles. The party left Athabasca 
Landing on May 4th and were six months, 
lacking about ten days, on the way. The 
trip was made as a sort of patrol, but pri- 
marily to demonstrate that such a thing as 
an all-Canadian trail to Yukon is practical. 

Yukon Ter. CARRY BOO. 


A Research into the History of California Deer 


We received a query from one of our 
readers asking what the deer of the north- 
ern part of California are called. The writ- 
er says: “I know the species known as 
Pacific deer, but the deer in Mendocino and 
other northern counties are smaller; a deer 
weighing 130 pounds being considered a 
_large one. I asked quite a number of peo- 
ple the above question, but none could an- 
swer me.” As we have never hunted in Cali- 
fornia, we referred the question to one of 





our worthy contributors, Mr. C. H. Stoddard, 
a big game hunter of much prominence in 
that state, who replied as follows: 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Answering your 
letter of November 4th and your reader’s 
query on California deer, { would say that 
I have shot deer in San Diego County, in 
Mendocino County and in certain counties 
between and was of the opinion until now 
that the only deer found in this state was 
the blacktail. 
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I have never observed that those found 
in the northern parts of the state were 
smaller or larger than those in the south- 
ern or central parts, a deer weighing 160 
pounds being considered a very large one 
and a three or four-pointer weighing as 
much as 130 pounds, as brought into camp, 
being regarded as an average-sized buck 
anywhere. [ have seen these in the regions 
referred to. 

Hunters have often told me of seeing or 
killing a “Pacific buck,” the characteristics 
of which, other than its extreme size and 
rarity, have never been filed away in my 
memory—in fact, I have always considered 
the Pacific buck as in the category with 
that “grand-daddy of all fishes” that we all 
have so nearly caught and the story of 
which makes such good telling—such good 
hearing, too, if not taken too seriously. 

Not feeling that 1 was sufficient author- 
ity, however, to make these statements 
alone, I put the query up to Professor Jen- 
kins of Stanford University, whom I knew 
was familiar with Mendocino deer and I 
enclose his reply. 

California. CHAS. H. STODDARD. 
Mr. Chas. H. Stoddard: 

Dear Sir—Your letter of inquiry in regard 
to the name of the deer of Northern Cali- 
fornia has been received some time since. 
As I am not an expert on the subject of the 
deer of California, [ could not answer off- 
hand. My delay came from putting off 
looking the matter up. The only deer found 
in the coast region of Northern California 
is “Odocoileus columbianus,” Richardson, 
the blacktailed deer. 

Thinking it might be of interest to you, 
I give below the names and distribution of 
the four deer found in California. My au- 
thority for these statements rests in the 
“Synopsis of the Mammals of North Amer- 
ica,’ D. G. Elliott of the Field Colum- 
bian Museum, and “California Mammals,” 
Frank Stephens. 


One Sportsman’s 


Dr. J. Wylie Anderson of Denver and Mr. 
I. T. Alvord of Kent, Wash., two of Amer- 
ica’s representative sportsmen (the former 
the slayer of probably the largest bear that 


(1)—“Odocoileus hemionus’ Rafinesque. 
(Mule deer.) This deer ranges over a large 
part of the United States from Northern 
Arizona to British Columbia and from the 
Great Plains of the Sierra Nevada to the 
Cascade mountains. It is moderately com- 
mon on the eastern slope of the northern 
part of the Sierra Nevada. 

(2)—“Odocoileus hemionus californicus.” 
Caton, (California Mule deer.) This deer 
is similar to the preceding, but smaller. Its 
range stems to be limited to the coast 
ranges of Southern California and North- 
western Lower California. The type speci- 
men was taken from Giviota Pass in Santa 
Barbara County. 

(3)—“Odocoileus columbianus.” Richard- 
son. (Black Tailed deer.) This deer ranges 
from the northern portion of the Sierra Ne- 
vada mountains and Cascades to the ocean 
in California, Oregon, Washington and to 
British Columbia and Vancouver Island. In 
California north of San Francisco and west 
of the Sierra. Nevadas this is the only deer 
found. 

(4)—“Odocoileus columbianus Scaphio- 
tus.” Merriam. (Southern Black Tailed 
Deer.) This deer has been described by Dr. 
Merriam as a sub-species of “O. columbia- 
nus.” It is similar to it, but has ears larger 
and much broader, colors paler, teeth larger 
and heavier. Type from Laguna Ranch, 
Gavilan mountains, San Benito County, Cali- 
fornia, Its range is said to be the coast 
range from San Francisco Bay south. 

If your correspondent knows what the 
species is that is known as “Pacific deer” 
he is ahead of most people. 

As you no doubt well know, common 
names as used by hunters and others vary 
very much and are continually misapplied. 
I quite agree with you in believing the “Pa- 
cific Buck” to be a myth unless the name 
might be applied to some of the roaring 
blades that go up from San Francisco every 
year to hunt deer in Mendocino County. 

California. O. P. JENKINS. 


Present to Another 


ever roamed the wilds), returned during the 
past month from a successful hunting trip 
in Wyoming with Frost and Richard of 
Cody. Mr. Alvord was the guest of Dr. An- 
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derson in Denver for several days after the 
hunting trip was over, during which time, 
both he and the Doctor, with the assistance 
of other Denver sportsmen who entertained 
Mr. Alvord, managed to be in at the killing 
of more bears than ever grew on Kenai or 
the Alaska Peninsula. As a token of his 
appreciation of the felicities enjoyed while 
afield with Dr. Anderson, Mr. Alvord pre- 
sented his companion with a hunting knife, 


the value of which can only be known by 
seeing it. A cutrvof the knife is shown here- 
with. It is our idea of what a hunting 
knife should be, especially in size It is 
short—only — inches total length, the han- 
dle being made from genuine glacial ivory 
and the blade from the best steel it is pos- 
sible to obtain. 

Mr. Alvord will shortly write a story on 
his Wyoming trip with Dr. Anderson, illus- 
trated profusely with excellent photographs. 





Photo by N. W. Frost 


Dr. Anderson congratulating Mr. Alvcrd on 


THE THREE GRIZZLIES. 
bringing down his 


grizzly, Wyoming, 1910. 


The Annual Death Toll in the Hunting Fields 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Since enclosing 
you the two clippings on November Ist of 
hunters being taken for deer and killed 
here in this section, I have heard and-read 
of four or five men meeting the same fate. 

Isn’t there going to be any end to this 
kind of a proposition? It is getting so that 
the majority of sportsmen are afraid to go 
out in the woods for fear some fool with a 


high power rifle will shoot a hole through 
him, taking him for some kind of a big 
game animal. 

I don’t know whether I sent you an ac- 
count of it or not, but a prominent sports- 
woman of Tacoma was taken for a deer and 
killed this fall. She was out hunting with 
her husband and a friend and the two men 
at the same instant shot at what they 
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thought was a deer (and I guess it really 
was). They claim the bullet glanced off 
the deer’s horns and killed the woman. For 
awhile they were uncertain who did the 
killing, but I believe later on the friend ac- 
cepted the responsibility. 

I think that every sport magazine in the 
country should do everything they can to 
have laws passed in all the states attach- 
ing a criminal penalty to the killing or 
wounding of any man or woman in the 
woods when it is shown that it was done 
through carelessness—and 99 per cent. of it 
is rank carelessness, Fully 25 per cent. of 
the men and boys who go out in the woods 
with high power rifles should be prevented 
from doing so, as they haven’t any idea of 
the power of the arms they carry and many 
of them do not know which end of it goes 
off first. 

Another thing—the Western sporting 
magazines should work to have a law 
passed prohibiting the hounding of deer in 
any state or any section of the state. If 
you could see the number of deer hides and 
heads that come in here mutilated and torn 


all to pieces from hunting with dogs you 
would certainly be surprised. Poor little 
fawns are ripped and torn to pieces and I 
have had at least twenty deer hides come 
in here that show that the animals were 
killed and their throats torn and cut by the 
fierce dogs they were hunted with 

I don’t consider that any man who would 
hunt deer with dogs ‘has a drop of sporting 
blood in his veins and it’s a shame that any 
state would allow these “would be” sports- 
men to hunt deer with dogs. Many men in 
this state who are too lazy to make a liv- 
ing any other way, keep a pack of hounds 
to take “dude” sportsmen out from the dif- 
ferent cities and give them a deer hunt, 
charging them $10 per day for the use of 
the dogs and themselves. 

I have taken up this matter with the State 
Sportsmen’s Association and prominent 
sportsmen throughout the state of Washing- 
ton and will try and get a bill passed this 
winter prohibiting the hounding of deer and 
I hope that the Western magazines will sup- 
port us. W. F. SHEARD. 

Washington. 


Disease Among Ducks Causes Closing of Bear River Club for Season 


Having learned that the Bear River Club 
Co., a club owning a vast duck preserve, 
maintained for shooting purposes at the 
mouth of the Bear River, Utah, had closed 
the preserve to all shooting during the past 
season, owing to a disease among the ducks, 
we wrote to the secretary of the club for 
information and received the following in- 
teresting reply: 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Your letter of 27th 
ult. is received, enclosing the clipping from 
paper relative to the duck sickness in Utah. 
The article states the situation very mildly. 
Myriads of ducks and other waterfowl 
have died, mostly during the months of Au- 
gust and September. We believe the waters 
from the sewer of Salt Lake City discharged 
on the swamps at the mouth of the Jordan 
River originated the disease and the infec- 
tion spread rapidly because the waters 
where the ducks fed were very much re- 
stricted on account of this being about the 
dryest season in Utah in the past forty 
years. 

On the marsh owned by the Bear River 
Club Company at the mouth of the Beaver 


River, one of the large lakes, called North 
Bay, embracing something near 10,000 acres, 
dried up completely during the months of 
August and September, but on October ist 
it was flooded by a large stream of water 
turned into it through one of our canals. 
This body of fresh water and new feed im- 
mediately attracted the ducks on the marsh 
and they came into it, leaving the polluted 
grounds, which were strewn with dead 
ducks. This has probably saved a countless 
number of ducks which were alive at the 
time, and we have supplemented the na- 
tural feed with hundreds of bushels of 
wheat, which seemed to help the birds in 
their weakened condition. As stated, we 
have watchmen protecting the marsh from 
any who would have the heart to shoot this 
season 

I enclose a copy of the circular letter sent 
to the members, advising them of the clos- 
ing of the club for the season, etc. 

Utah. A. P. BIGELOW, Secy. 





From the circular enclosed to us by Mr. 
Bigelow we extract the following: 
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Dr. W. Reid Blair, veterinarian and path- 
ologist of the New York Zoological Society, 
to whom was submitted some of the sick 
ducks with a careful description of the con- 
ditions, etc., reports: 

“The disease affecting the ducks and oth- 
er waterfowl in the vicinity of Salt: Lake 
City, so well described by the Utah boys, is 
undoubtedly duck cholera. This is an in- 
fectious disease caused by a non-motile 
aerobic bacillus with rounded ends. It is 
about three times as long as broad, and 
stains readily with aniline dyes. In morph- 
ology and cultures it resembles the bacillus 
of fowl cholera, but fails to infect chickens, 
pigeons or rabbits. It affects ducks and 
many other waterfowl by ingestion. In the 


infected birds the bacillus is always found 
in the blood, also in the intestinal mucous 
membrane and in the liver. Ducks inoculat- 
ed with cultures of duck bacillus hypoder- 
mically or intravenously, die in from twenty- 
four hours to three days with peritonitis 
and intense intestinal congestion. 

“Pond water is a common source of in- 
fection, especially’ where there has been 
overcrowding. Summer is the period of 
greatest prevalence, as at this time the best 
opportunity is afforded for the multiplica- 
tion of the germ, and the drying of the 
ponds concentrates the infected material. 
The mortality in different epidemics varies, 
but in many cases it has reached as high as 
85 per cent.” 


Remarkable Story of Mountain Lion Attack 


During the past fall one of our subscrib- 
ers, Mr. Dan D. Amsden of White Hills, 
Ariz., sent us a clipping containing an ac- 
count of an attack by a mountain lion on a 
man in California. As we usually follow up 





PUPRSUER AND PURSUED. MR. CRABTREE 
TO LEFT, MR. GRIDER TO RIGHT. 


these reports before publishing them we 
wrote to one of the men mentioned in the 
clipping, Mr. Kohler, and received a very 
clear statement, bearing out essentially the 


newspaper report. This is the first authen- 
tic instance we have ever known of a lion, 
unprovoked, attacking a man. Such attacks 
on children we have heard of, and in one 
case a woman, but never before have we 
received what appeared to us to be reliable 
information confirming such an attack on 
aman. These animals are undoubtedly the 
biggest cowards in the animal kingdom, and 
for the general information of our readers 
we hope that Mr. Crabtree or Mr. Grider (as 
Mr. Kohler did not actually see the occur- 
rence) will tell us themselves of the full 
incidents of the attack. 

The clipping and Mr. Kohler’s letter fol- 
low: 

Pasadena, Sept. 12-——-The amazing occur- 
rence of a mountain lion attacking a man in 
broad daylight is vouched for by three Pasa- 
dena hunters recently returned from a trip 
to the Sequoia reservation country. 

W. H. Crabtree, a pioneer hunter and 
miner of Porterville, and J. Grider were 
sitting by their camfire in Lone Pine Cafion, 
just outside of the Sequoia reservation. 

Without warning other than the swish 
of the brush past its lithe body as it ad- 
vanced, a seven-foot mountain lion sprang 
on Crabtree, who was unarmed. 

Grider saw the flash of the beast’s body 
in the air and grasping his pocketknife, he 
sprang to Crabtree’s assistance. Gouging 
the beast in the side he drove it into the 
brush. Crabtree sprang for the only weapon 
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in camp, a Colt’s automatic revolver of fron- 
tier type. 

The lion started to the attack a second 
time, advancing warily. When about to 
spring from a distance of three yards Crab- 
tree fired, the heavy bullet striking the lion 
between the eyes and slipping off the bony 
formation into an eye socket. 

In the convulsion of death the animal 
sprang, but missed Crabtree a foot. When 
it struck it was dead. 

Shortly after the fight, before Crabtree’s 
injuries had been dressed, Eugene Kohler, 
Kirk Reynolds and Charlie Green of Pasa- 
dena arrived on the scene. 

Crabtree was clawed on the right arm 
and side, but succeeded in protecting his 
face and throat. Grider was uninjured. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Your letter of Octo- 
ber 27th at hand. The newspaper account 
you mention evidently appeared in the Los 
Angeles Examiner and was to some extent 
exaggerated. The facts of the case are 
these: é 

About the middle of August, in company 
with a few friends, I made a trip through 
the Sequoia Park. After seeing the big trees 
and various points of interest in that lo- 
cality, we thought we could make a short 
cut over the mountains to get into the Kern 
River valley to get some trout fishing, con- 
sequently took a trail up Lone Pine Cajfion, 
which ended at the upper end of Lone Pine, 
at a small camp occupied by W. H. Crabtree, 
his son, brother and Elmer Grider, who 
have been coming up yearly from Porter- 
ville to do assessment work on a claim they 
have in this vicinity. 


We found the camp in quite a commotion. 
Only Crabtree and Grider were in camp. 
Crabtree had been ill for several days, Gri- 
der taking care of him. The other men were 
working on the claim. 

Crabtree, who is past middle age, was re- 
clining against-a big pine tree in the sun, 
when suddenly from the brush surrounding 
the camp sprang a full-grown mountain lion. 
Crabtree gave a cry of alarm, warding. off 
the attack with upraised arm. Grider, who 
was only a short distance away over the 
camp fire, came to his assistance, meanwhile 
taking out his pocketknife. But before 
reaching Crabtree the animal had jumped 
again for the brush. Grider went to the pack 
and got out a Colt’s automatic pistol, the 
only weapon in camp. (They carried no 
rifle, as they had been accused of shooting 
deer out of season.) Meanwhile the lion was 
seen coming through the underbrush, 
crouching low and lashing his tail. Grider 
got down on one knee, waited until the 
animal was within six feet and plugged him 
squarely between the eyes. Crabtree was 
not hurt from the spring of the lion, but 
badly scared. 

This is the only authentic case I have ever 
known of a lion attacking a man in daylight 
or by night, for that matter. I have treed 
them with two hounds and have had them 
run a dog into camp by night. 

On the night before this incident of Crab- 
tree’s occurred we heard a lion scream sev- 
eral times during the night in close vicinity 
to our camp. , 

I enclose photo I took of lion and the two 
men mentioned. E. F. KOHLER. 

California. 


Baiting With Deer in Lion Hunting 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have just re- 
turned from a béar and lion hunt in Idaho 
and while remarking about the success of 
our trip (we secured one large lion and a 
bear) to one of my friends on the street 
the other day I happened to mention the 
fact that we had killed a couple of deer 
for lion bait. The contemptuous look he 
gave me would freeze melted ore in a blast 
furnace. Thinking perhaps [ had stepped on 
his toes or had injured his feelings in some 


unknowing way [I asked him what was the 
matter. 

“What’s the matter!” he repeated. “Why, 
you don’t mean to say that you killed deer 
for the sole purpose of baiting for lion, do 
you?” [| innocently remarked that I had 
done that same. “Well,” he said, “you had 
better not repeat it to anyone whom you 
respect as a sportsman friend.” 

Now, I have always thought that I was 
doing the proper thing when I have used 

















game as bait for bear, lions and wolves. 
The local hunters with whom [ have been 
out in Colorado and Wyoming never 
think anything of killing a deer and leaving 
it as bait for these animals. Maybe my 
education has been neglected, or maybe 
there is some great wrong in it further 
than what I am able to discern, but at any 
rate, I would like to have an expression 
from the readers of Outdoor Life as to 
whether I have done right or wrong. 
Nebraska. FREDERICK JONAS. 


Mr. Jonas is far from right if he thinks 
it is “the proper thing” to bait with deer 
for lions, or bears, or wolves—or anything 
else—that is, kill deer solely for this pur- 
pose. Sportsmen who kill a deer with a 
view of using the refuse for bait and who 
carry off the meat for camp use, cannot be 
blamed, but the man who will kill a deer 
or elk and leave the entire carcass as bait 
is committing an act at variance with all 
ideas of modern sportsmanship, besides 
leaving himself amenable to the law in most 
states of the Union where big game abounds. 

That there are many hunters who believe 
they are justified in doing this we well 
know; in fact, we have but to refer to a 
letter from an old friend, Dr. J. Nelscn 
Ledbetter of Michigan City, Indiana (author 
of a Mexican hunting story in this number 
of our magazine), to show that such a prac- 
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argument in support of his contention, and 
while we will admit that the state could 
easily afford to sacrifice the life of a deer 
at any time in exchange for that of a lion, 
yet this is not very good general advice to 
administer, especially in view of the fact 
that every deer carcass used for bait will 
not bring down a lion; and also in view of 
the further fact that there are other means 
of killing these creatures besides baiting for 
them with deer meat. 

We take the liberty of making the follow- 
ing extract from Dr. Ledbetter’s letter: 

“T consider that” (the subject 
of baiting for lion with deer meat) “purely 
a matter of opinion, and a narrow one if 
you make it sweeping in extent. I have 
made from one to two trips annually for the 
past fifteen years, hunting practically every 
part of this continent, and some of the 
neighboring islands where big game is found 
and in that time my bag of deer has been 
limited to four animals, with the possibili- 
ties for ‘hogging’ in some localities unlim- 
ited. 

“But it depends upon the locality, espe- 
cially is this true of Mexico, where both deer 
and lion are abundant. If a deer in this 
country could sacrifice himself for lion bait 
to a hunter backed by a good pack of dogs 
he should be proudly honored by his fellow 
creatures. In any place [I have hunted in 
the states I would be as rabid against using 


tice is not frowned upon by many. Dr. Led- them for bait as your most strenuous 
better brings forth an apparently plausible reader.” 
The Muted Pines 


To M. E. S——L. 


Through gulfs of gloom my way I haunted tread, 
Beneath the pines that rise in ghost array, 
Mirrored the silvery light of soft, declining day 

Upon the lyric heights that far o’erhead 

Whisper—ah, whisper and sight till all were fled, 


Save thought of thee. 


Nor couldst convey 


A message sweeter than when robed in gray 


Thy vision broke to me. 


O how my heart it bled! 


Yea, bled for thee when like a passioned lute, 
Through the dark boughs a fainting breeze expired— 
Deep were that well of love full mid the pines, 
Deep as thy soul: some lofty thought inspired. 
Methought this moment down the darkling lines, 
Thou came to me, by great sobs shaken mute! 





R. PAGE LINCOLN. 
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Bolt vs. Lever 
By Lieut. Townsend Whelen. 


For the past two years a lively discus- 
sion has been going on in ™any sporting 
magazines, including Outdo uife, regard- 
ing the relative excellence and efficiency of 
the bolt and lever types of actions of sport- 
ing rifles. From a careful perusal of all 
the articles appearing in Outdoor Life dur- 
ing the above stated. period it seems to the 
writer that the subject, or discussion, has 
never been properly placed before the read- 
ers and that a statement of the subject as 
it appears to him would not be out of place 
at this time. 

In discussing this subject it would seem 
well first to consider what the essentials 
of a rifle’s action are and then to discuss 
each type under those essentials in order 
to derive the relative excellence and effi- 
ciency of each type. 

I believe that most students of the sub- 
ject will agree with me that the essentials 
are about as follows: 

First—The action should be safe. 

Second—It should be sure of fire. 

Third—Having been fired, it should sure- 
ly extract and eject the fired shell. 

Fourth—It should surely load succeeding 
cartridges into the barrel. 

Fifth—It should perform essentials third 
and fourth without undue effort. 

If a rifle action does not possess these 
essentials it should be classed as unsafe, 
unreliable, etc., both in target practice and 
against dangerous game. 

There are other secondary considerations, 
such as rapidity of manipulation, handiness 
and noiselessness, which, however, bear less 
weight in a discussion than do the above es- 
sentials. 


The Mauser rifle, of which the new 


Springfield is a type, is considered the best 
of the bolt actions. In the following dis- 
cussion | will, therefore, take that action 
and stack up against it any or all of the 
lever action American repeaters, discussing 
each of the above stated essentials in turn. 
First, the action should be safe. In this 
respect it is meant that the action should 
have a large margin of safety against an 
overcharged cartridge or a burst primer. 


A BS 
Figure 1. 


C) 


B A 
Figure a. 


Figure 1 represents a steel bar held in an 
extremely strong vise. In Cut A the top of 
the bar projects only about 1-16 inch above 
the jaws of the vise. In Cut B it projects 
about 3 inches. Consider the vise strong 
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enough to stand any blow. Now take a 
heavy sledge hammer and strike the bar 
in Cut A on its upper end. What happens? 
The end of the bar may be slightly upset, 
but otherwise it stands it without injury. 
Similiarly strike the bar in Cut B and the 
vise holding fast, if the blow be heavy 
enough the three-inch bar of steel will buck- 
le, bend or split. 

Now, the bar in Cut A approximates the 
way in which the bolt of the Mauser is sup- 
ported, by two heavy locking lugs at its for- 
ward end. The bar in Cut B, on the other 
hand, represents the method of supporting 
the breech bolt in lever action rifles, the 
locking bolt being from 25 to 4% inches 
from the head of the bolt. It therefore is 
clearly seen that the supporting of the bolt 
at its head is by far the stronger method. 
Score one for the bolt action. 

Regarding burst primers, the new Spring- 
field hag a hole in the bolt head and in 
frame which takes care of the blow-back 
from a burst primer without danger to the 
user or damage to the arm. The Winches- 
ter Model ’95 is the only lever action which 
has a similiar vent for gas from defective 
primers. We will call this a stand-off in 
this respect. 

It is not to be understood, however, that 
the lever action rifles have not a sufficient 
margin of strength for safety, but simply 
that the Mauser bolt action excels them all 
in the amount of margin. Such being the 
case, we must allow it to rank ahead in this 
essential. 

Second, it should be sure fire. The weight 
required to compress the mainspring of a 
new Springfield is from sixteen to eighteen 
pounds, The Sauer-Mauser, as nearly as I 
can measure, requires from twelve to fif- 
teen pounds. The pressure required to cock 
a Winchester lever action rifle is from six 
to ten pounds. A heavy blow certainly in- 
sures a surer ignition of the primer than 
does a light blow. The bolt action must, 
therefore, be allowed first place in this sec- 
ond essential. In this connection it may be 
interesting to note that I have in the course 
of my experience had several misfires with 
_lever action hammer rifles through a piece 
of twig lodging unnoticed between the face 
of the hammer and rear end of the 
breech bolt. Such an accident could not 


occur to a bolt action, as there is no lodg- 
ing place. 

Third, having been fired, it should surely 
extract and eject the fired shell. Figure 2 
shows the head of the bolt and extractor, 
Cut A being that of a Mauser or New 
Springfield and Cut B representing that of 
practically all of the lever action rifles. It 
will be clearly seen that the bolt action has 
about four times as secure a grip on the 
head of the shell as has the lever action. 
Moreover, the spring which presses the ex- 
tractor down against the cartridge is four 
times larger in the Mauser than in the lever 
action. Not only has this bolt action a more 
secure grip on the cartridge than the lever 
actions, but it has more power to extract 
the shell should the latter stick in the cham- 
ber. When the bolt is opened by raising the 
bolt handle it is withdrawn from the breech 
of the barrel by means of a cam. It is a 
fact easily proven by mechanics that a cam, 
working as this bolt action cam does, ex- 
erts many times more power than do the 
levers of the lever actions. We must, there- 
fore, concede that the bolt action has a 
much more secure grip on the shell and that 
the withdrawal of the bolt is accompanied 
by much more power, and therefore easier 
performed than in the lever action. This 
essential is a most important one, for 
should a shell stick in the chamber through 
being dented, deformed, oversize or on ac- 
count of some foreign substance on the shell 
or in the chamber, the rifle becomes a club 
incapable of other use. 

Fourth, it should surely load succeeding 
cartridges into the barrel. The closing 
movement of the bolt action, forcing the 
cartridge home into the chamber, is also 
performed by a cam having, as before stat- 
cd, much more power than the lever action. 
It therefore follows that should the cart- 
ridge be dented, oversize, deformed, or 
have grit on it, or the chamber have dust 
or rust or unburnt powder grains in it, one 
stands a greater chance of being able to 
close the action and fire the cartridge with 
the bolt than with the lever. This cam 
movement of the bolt is so powerful that 
it will actually resize the shell. The prin- 
ciples involved here are similiar to those 
in the Model 1894 Winchester reloading 
tool, and in the Ideal reloading tool. The 
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former has power to resize a shell its en- 
tire length, whereas the latter has not. We 
therefore score the fourth essential for the 
bolt action. 

Fifth, it should perform essentials third 
and fourth without undue effort. This es. 
sential will, I believe, most clearly be set 
forth by describing an experiment which 1] 
recently made. Having provided & new 
Winchester .30-40 Model 1895 rifle with an 
extra fine barrel it was desired to work out 
a short range and small game load for it. 
Ideal bullet No. 308241 sized to .311 inch 
and 11 grains weight of Marksman powder 
had always worked perfectly in all the Krag 
rifles I had tried it in, giving fine accuracy 
and great reliability. This was tried in the 
Winchester. The closing of the action was 
performed only with the greatest effort, the 
operation sometimes taking half a minute 
of tugging at the lever. Having fired the 
cartridge, I tried to open the action. After 
tugging at the lever until blue in the face 
the action opened, leaving the shell in the 
chamber. The extractor had cut clean 
through the rim of the shell, and in’ order 
to get the latter out of the chamber it was 
necessary to procure a cleaning rod and 
hammer it out from the muzzle. In all, 
twenty shots were fired and every shell 
stuck going in and out. The action did not 
extract a single shell. In some cases the 
extractor cut through the rim and in others 
it rode over it. Much time and effort was 
consumed in opening and closing the action 
and in knocking out the shells with the 
cleaning rod. It took almost two hours to 
fire the twenty shots and the muscular ef- 
fort was such that it was impossible to 
shoot accurately. The sticking of these cart- 
ridges was due to the fact that this barrel 
was chambered very tightly, as indeed it 
should have been. 

This experiment suggested another one. 
Lead plugs were upset in the neck of the 
chambers of this Winchester and in a 
Springfield rifle chambered for the 1903 
cartridge. These plugs were then knocked 
out and measured and ten shells for each 
rifle were expanded at the neck until they 
were .002 inch larger than the necks of the 
chambers. These shells were then loaded 


and extracted in their respective rifles. In 
the Winchester they worked exactly as did 


the short range cartridges. In the Spring- 
field these oversize shells caused the action 
to work hard and stiff, but not so much so 
but that five aimed shots could have been 
fired in about 30 seconds, In the case of 
the latter rifle two of the shells buckled at 
the shoulder and could not be forced in, 
but came out easily on opening the bolt. 

This test clearly shows that in this fifth 
essential the Mauser bolt action leads. It 
should not, however, be taken as condemn- 
ing the Winchester. Any other lever action 
rifle would probably have performed in ex- 
actly the same way, and it was a most se- 
yere test to put any action to. 

From what has gone before we are now 
able to see one fact clearly stand forth: 

The bolt action of the Mauser and New 
Springfield rifles excel in every essential 
feature any and all of the lever actions of 
American-made rifles. 

This fact, and the importance of these 
essentials, explains the reason why sports- 
men selecting a rifle for dangerous game, 
particularly for Africa and India, where the 
only really dangerous game is found, almost 
invariably choose a rifle with the Mauser 
action, backed up by a large bore double 
rifle in the hands of their gun-bearer. A 
few Americans have used the Winchester 
.405, but they stand in about the proportion 
of 1 to 1,000. Here is a list of African and 
Indian hunters to ponder over: 


SPORTSMAN. RIFLES USED. 


Roosevelt...<.. 405 Winchester, .30 Spring- 
field, .450 Double. 


Rainsford..... 350 Rigby Mauser, .450 Dou- 


ble. 

Bronson...... .405 Winchester, 9 mm. Mau- 
ser, .450 Doule. 

Madeira....... 8 mm. and 9 mm. Mann- 
licher, .405 Double. 

SOlOUS bcc cove 318 Bland Mauser, several 
single shot and double ri- 
fles. 


S. E. White....405 Winchester, .30 Spring- 
field, ? Double. 


This list includes five Americans and one 
Englishman. We find three of the Ameri- 
cans using one lever action and one bolt 
action. Of these three Roosevelt is equal 
in his praise of both, Bronson in his book, 
“In Closed Territory,” states that he was 
obliged to abandon the lever action on ac- 
count of trouble with the action and take to 
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the Mauser, and Stuart Edward White, al- 
though he has just sailed for Africa, has 
already stated that he prefers his remodeled 
New Springfield to the lever action rifle. 

Before closing, let us look for a minute 
at the secondary considerations leading to 
a choice between the two actions. These 
secondary considerations have already been 
fully discussed by others as well as myself, 
therefore it will be necessary only to sum 
them up and in doing so I believe I have 
acted with perfect fairness to those on both 
sides of the question. 

In the ability to dismount the action 
for cleaning purposes the Mauser is clearly 
ahead of all the lever actions. The former 
can be entirely dismounted without any 
tools in less than a minute, while the latter 
require screwdrivers, and, in some cases, 
drift pins, the operation taking more than 
ten times as long. 

Inability to clean and examine from the 
breech the Mauser action excels unless we 
consider those lever actions which are made 
to take down. Among the lever action users 
there are many who dislike the takedown 
rifle, believing that it weakens the rifle, 
causing the barrel to be loose in the frame 
after extended use. In this connection it 
might be mentioned that one can find lit- 
tle fault with the method of taking down 
the Model 1895 and single shot Winchesters. 

In rapidity of fire it is admitted that 
such rifles as the Model 1892 and 1894, Win- 
chester and .33-calibre Winchester Model 
’86, also the Marlin and Savage rifles, can 
be worked faster from the shoulder than 
can the bolt action. It is not, however, ex- 
actly fair to stack such rifles up against the 
heavily-charged bolt actions as the extent 
of recoil greatly influences the rapidity of 
fire. If, therefore, we play fair and put up 
the Winchester Model ’95 against the bolt 
action we find that from the shoulder the 
Winchester can be fired more rapidly than 
the Mauser, but that it is an open question 
as to whether the Winchester or the New 
Springfield is the speedier. The type of 
sleeve lock differs in the Mauser and New 
Springfield, making the latter action work 
* a trifle easier. 

In the prone position it is conceded that 
either bolt action can be worked faster than 
the lever. 
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Regarding noiselessness, with care the 
New Springfield action can be opened and 
closed without making a sound that can be 
heard at ten feet distance. The Mauser 
and the lever actions cannot be manipulated 
without making enough noise to disturb 
game fifty yards or more away. When the 
actions are worked in a hurry both bolt ac- 
tions make mofe noise than do the lever 
actions. 


In trigger pull, a most important feature, 
the Winchester lever action rifles are clear- 
ly ahead of all the bolt actions. The Win- 
chester trigger pulls, just as they come 
from the factory, are better, cleaner and 
quicker than the bolt action pulls in a simi- 
liar state, and they are capable of more re- 
finement in the hands of a good gunsmith. 


In conclusion, I wish to state that my 
idea in writing the above was not to pre- 
sent or to start a discussion on the subject, 
but rather to set forth the true, unbiased 
facts in the case for the readers of Outdoor 
Life. [I have no grudge against the lever 
action rifles or their makers. Many of 
them are extremely efficient and handy 
arms. I have in my gun racks at present 
six of them, all magnificient arms, capable 
of holding their own in accuracy, finish and 
appearance, but not design, with any bolt 
action. For the American continents sev- 
eral of the lever action rifles will undoubt- 
edly prove perfectly satisfactory for a life- 
time of use. But there is no use denying 
the fact that in every single essential the 
bolt has the lever simply skinned to death. 


NOTE.—While the American sportsmen 
as a whole will hardly agree with Lieuten- 
ant Whelen in most of the statements made 
by him in the preceding article, yet we are 
glad to publish his communication if for no 
other reason than the opportunity it affords 
of giving space to such a strong reply from 
Mr. Ashley Haines, which will be found in 
the succeeding pages. Probably no Ameri- 
can rifleman-sportsman is better qualified 
to answer Lieutenant Whelen than is Mr. 
Haines, who is thoroughly familiar with the 
working parts of lever action rifles, and 
who knows what these rifles are capable of, 
both at the target and at game.—Managing 
Editor. 
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Differs from Lieut. Whelen 
By Ashley A. Haines. 


I feel quite certain that when Lieut. 
Whelen wrote the preceding article his in- 
tention was to treat both sides of the sub- 
ject fairly, but believing that he has uncon- 
sciously failed to do so, and for other rea- 
sons that will be apparent later on, I have 
decided to briefly consider the matter my- 
self—not that I particularly fancy things of 
a controversial nature, but chiefly because 
I believe there are two sides to the ques- 
tion under consideration, and that Lieut. 
Whelen has failed to show up but one—the 
bolt action side of the discussion—and only 
a part of the other. Now, I imagine that 
in all differences of opinion of this kind, 
long use of one type of arm may have con- 
siderable to do in moulding one’s opinions, 
and this, be it understood, may apply to my- 
self as well as to Lieut. Whelen, but re- 
gardless of the fact that both of us may be 
prejudiced more or less, I believe it pos- 
sible for us toé differ, and discuss the sub- 
ject in the friendliest manner, and, possibly, 
with profit to both. 

All this discussion concerning the bolt and 
lever action rifles, unless I am very much 
mistaken, has related to the two types when 
used as hunting arms and for this purpose 
I am just stubborn enough to contend that 
the lever action is superior to the_bolt ac- 
tion, and that the large number of satis- 
fied hunters using these guns the world 
over is one of the best proofs that can be 
adduced. For military purposes the bolt ac- 
tion may be the best; if so the governments 
of the world have the best for the soldier, 
for, practically, every soldier has a bolt ac- 
tion in his hands, but not so with the hunt- 
er, there being few, comparatively, who use 
them, or have any desire to do so. Those 
connected with the army or national guard 
can easily procure a Krag or New Spring- 
field and have it remodeled into a sporting 
arm, or, if they fancy things foreign, there 
are a great many bolt actions from which 
they can make a selection, one of the best, 
from what I can learn, being the Sauer-Mau- 
ser, just now appearing on the American 
market, adapted to the New Springfield 
cartridge, which is undoubtedly certain to 
become very popular with the few American 


hunters who prefer bolt action arms and es- 
pecially so in the Winchester lever action, 
Model 1895, when chambered for this cart- 
ridge, an arm that I do not fancy in some 
ways as well as the ’86, but an arm that 
for big game hunting is used, probably, 
more and is giving more general satisfac- 
tion than any other American big game ri- 
fle made today. All this is due, no doubt, 
to the fact that it is a reliable lever action 
arm, adapted to handle so many of the most 
popular cartridges. Concerning the .30-40 
95 Winchester Lieut. Whelen has said in a 
past issue of Outdoor Life: “In a list of 
big game rifles used by noted American 
sportsmen published in Outdoor Life about 
two years ago it easily stood as the favorite 
rifle.’ Again Lieut. Whelen, in a later num- 
ber says: “We find just about 999 out of 
1,000 using American-made arms, especially 
the Winchester models 1886, 1892, 1894 and 
1895; the Savage, Marlin and Stevens and 
the more recent Winchester and Remington 
automatics. Our rifles have always displayed 
their reliability and accuracy and there has 
never been any need to go to foreign mar- 
kets to obtain these desirable features.” As 
to rifles jamming, a little farther on in the 
same article Lieut. Whelen says: “In re- 
liability we have the evidence of every make 
of arm being used for a lifetime without a 
weakness or any fault of any kind develop- 
ing. Jams and accidents have occurred thou- 
sands of times, it is true, but invariably we 
have been able to trace them to carelessness 
or poor ammunition.” With the exception 
of the reference made to the automatic ri- 
fles, all of the above quotations refer to 
American lever action rifles. In the last 
article quoted from I am aware that Lieut. 
Whelen claimed that one of the rifles he 
had under consideration should never have 
been made for some of the cartridges of 
high concentration, perfected after the arm 
had been made, and which originally was 
designed for less powerful ammunition. In 
“Outer’s Book” for September, 1909, Lieut. 
Whelen says: “I have never heard of a 
case of the Winchester Model 1895 jam- 
ming, and believe it is impossible for it to 
do so.” As to rapidity of fire in the same 



















































article he says: “It is perfectly true that 
lever action rifles having a free recoil of 
less than eleven-foot pounds can be fired 
much more rapidly than the bolt action, and 
in all calibres they can also be fired more 
rapidly in unaimed fire, all this to the ex- 
tent of one magazine full.” Again farther 
on (same article) he says: “Were I going 
into New Brunswick or. Northern Wisconsin 
after deer, caribou or moose, I believe I 
should choose a Winchester .33-calibre, Mod- 
el 1886, as two or three shots at a disappear- 
ing animal in the thick woods can be got- 
ten off quicker from it than from any bolt 
action.” In this same article in which he has 
endeavored to show up both sides of the 
question he mentions one weak point in the 
bolt action which reads as follows: “Sup- 
pose you are hunting on a rainy or sleet- 
ing day and it suddenly turns colder and 
freezes. The water has leaked-in around 
your bolt and then frozen. The whole ac- 
tion becomes frozen up fast and you can’t 
open it or operate it in any way. The only 
thing to do is to stop, build a small fire, 
thaw the rifle out, dismount it and wipe it 
off. The weather remaining below the freez- 
ing point, this will not occur again. This, 
it seems to me, is the only weak point in 
the bolt action. It only occurs when the 
rifle gets wet through and the thermometer 
then drops below the freezing point.” So 
much for the popularity, reliability, etc., of 


American lever action rifles (including the 


one weak point as seen by Lieut. Whelen 
of which the bolt action is possessed) from 
Lieut. Whelen’s own pen; now for the “Five 
Essentials” mentioned in his article preced- 
ing this. 

Every rifle should possess these, but I 
maintain that when intelligently cared for 
and used with factory ammunition of repu- 
table manufacture or properly reloaded 
cartridges, the lever action Winchesters 
will be found to possess all five, while as 
to the secondary considerations it seems to 
me that they are far superior to the bolt, 
and particularly as regards speed of fire 
when shot under hunting conditions, or, in 
other words, off-hand, and about 99 out of 
every 100 shots at game are shot from this 
position. But as to speed, more farther on. 
_As Lieut. Whelen’s article seems to be 
devoted particularly to the merits of the 
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New Springfield and the shortcomings of 
the ’95 Winchester, I will confine my re- 
marks principally to those two arms. 
“The action should be safe.” With the 
greatest possible respect for Lieut. Whelen, 
I must say that his comparison of strength 
of the two actions, as illustrated by his vise 
argument (See cuts in his article) is not 
fair to the Winchester, or for that matter 
for any lever action repeater, for he seems 
to forget that in the lever action, while it 
is locked several inches back of the head 
of the cartridge, the bolt could not possibly 
bend or spring sidewise or do any of the 
many unreasonable things the bolt action 
advocates would have us believe, as these 
bolts are very large and strongly supported 
at the sides their entire length by the strong 
walls of the receiver, while as for its be- 
ing bent, or sprung up or down from any 
excessive pressure exerted at the front end, 
this is just as impossible, as ribs running 
the entire length of the breech bolt fit snug- 
ly into corresponding grooves in the sides 
of the receiver walls, strongly supporting 
them against bending or springing up or 
down; while as for its being blown out at 
the rear, I cannot see how this is to occur 
any more than in the bolt action, as the 
breech bolt is very strongly locked at its 
rear by a strong locking block, sliding in 
grooves cut in the walls of the receiver, and 
for this block to give way would mean that 
this vertical locking breech block would 
have to be blown out at the rear, and this 
could never occur when factory ammunition 
or properly reloaded cartridges were used, 
or, I might add, no more liable to happen 
than in a bolt gun, for it should be remem- 
bered that the breech bolts of the ’95 and ’86 
model Winchesters are very large and 
strong, which, with their being supported 
at the slides, as has been mentioned by the 
exceedingly strong walls of the receivers 
prevents their being sprung, although they 
are locked at the rear; but this locking 
block is very strong also, and sufficiently 
well supported directly in the rear to effec- 
tually withstand any strain that might be 
set up by any cartridge adapted to these 
rifles—at least [ have never heard of any 
of these rifles proving weak in the hands of 
the many hunters J have seen using them. 
In selecting a bolt action arm to stack up 
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against the lever action, the bolt action ad- 
vocates invariably select the one they con- 
sider ag having the strongest locked breech; 
then they trot it out against some lever ac- 
tion with a breech they consider weak. Why 
don’t they make comparisons between their 
best bolt gun and the ’86 model Winchester? 
It’s true that this gun is not made for mili- 
tary cartridges, but kindly show us where 
its locking device is at fault. But as to 
the actions of Winchester repeaters blow- 
ing up or giving way at any point, I have 
yet to see one. As to the best method of 
locking the breech it is doubtful if a better 
method will ever be devised than that used 
in the ’86 Winchester, and that, excepting 
that the locking is farther to the rear, is 
identical in principle to the old Sharps and 
Winchester single shot rifles, and we don’t 
often hear of them proving weak. Yes, 
a bar of steel in the vise, as mentioned 
by Lieut. Whelen WOULD bend, or 
spring, when struck with a sledge, but, as 
shown above, this bar of steel does NOT 
properly represent a breech bolt to a lever 
tction rifle, nor the way it would behave 
when the arm was fired. I have nothing 
fo say against the method employed in lock- 
ing the various bolt action rifles as they 
are very strongly locked, and the only way 
the breech bolt could be blown out would 
be by the locking shoulders to be shaved 
off against the shoulder against which they 
are supported, or for these shoulders to 
give way, which would mean the wrecking 
of the action, and all this is just as improb- 
able of occurring as in an arm locked like 
the ’86 Winchester. I might mention before 
passing on that a half-dozen bolts were bro- 
ken at Camp Perry the season just past, 
and these bolts were in the Springfield rifle, 
an improved Mauser, claimed by its admir- 
ers to be the best of its type. 

“It should be sure fire.” As it only re- 
quires about one-half the effort to cock the 
Winchester that it does the bolt guns men- 
tioned by Lieut. Whelen, we must concede 
that this is an advantage, as the arm is that 
much easier to manipulate, and as for any 
properly cared for Winchester missing fire 
due to weak mainsprings, such claims can 
seldom be justly made. If in assembling a 
rifle the mainspring is not given the proper 
tension, or the action allowed to become 





filled with thick, gummy grease until the 
arm works hard, or until misfires result, 
the owner can justly attribute the fault to 
his own manner of mistreatment of a first- 
class arm. [I presume Lieut. Whelen has 
often seen various rifles which would mis- 
fire, and particularly on cold days, due en- 
tirely to an accumulation of thick grease, 
dirt, etc. Also that such arms properly 
cared for would give the best of satisfac- 
tion. I have heard, though I have never ex- 
perienced this difficulty, that bolt action 
rifles having coil mainsprings were liable 
to freeze up in cold weather when water 
entered the bolt and ice formed between 
the coils of the mainsprings with misfires 
often resulting. There were a few misfires 
at Camp Perry which is hard to explain, in 
view of the fact that the guns used were 
bolt action Springfields, and that every sol- 
dier is trained to give his rifle proper atten- 
tion. Before disposing of this point under 
discussion it might be well to examine into 
the matter a little and discover, if possible, 
why the lever action Winchester rifles are 
so easily cocked. Any one who has ever 
taken a Winchester apart or examined the 
sectional cut of one will notice that the end 
of the mainspring bears on the hammer very 
close to the hammer pin, this pin being the 
pivot on which the hammer turns when be- 
ing cocked. As there is plenty of spur to 
the hammer to afford plenty of leverage in 


cocking, and the end of mainspring being so 


near to the pivot point, it is very readily 
seen that the cocking of the hammer is very 
easily accomplished; but the mainspring be- 
ing sufficiently stiff (if not turning the 
mainspring screw up to the right point they 
can easily be made so) to drive the heavy 
hammers (with which all Winchesters are 
equipped) forward with sufficient force to 
explode any .primer that can be exploded. 
I might add that the manner in which the 
Winchester hammers are secured in the re- 
ceiver is similiar to the Colts S. A. revolver, 
and in that arm, with its heavy hammer and 
stiff mainspring, we seldom snapped on the 
same cartridge twice. 

“Having been fired it should surely ex- 
tract and eject the fired shell.” Without 
arguing the point I admit that the extrac- 
tors to lever action rifles could be improved 
if made wider, but I am NOT ready to say 























that the rifles Lieut. Whelen has arrayed 
the bolt actions against will not extract, 
and when extracted eject the fired shell as 
regularly as any rifle made, it being under- 
stood that I am only considering factory or 
properly reloaded cartridges as being used 
in them, and to attempt using any other I 
would not. 

“It should surely load succeeding cart- 
ridges into the barrel.” As I have found, 
the Winchester rifles, when in. half-way 
proper condition, to handle any cartridge 
that they could be reasonably expected to, I 
am perfectly willing to choose one of them 
in preference to the bolt gun, however ex- 
cellent that gun may be in forcing in or 
extracting a deformed shell, there being 
about one case in ten million where the 
fault of said deformed cartridge getting in 
the gun is not the owner’s. The increased 
speed of fire that I can get out of the lever 
action more than offsets any other advan- 
tage the bolt action may have. And just 
a word here about the difference in speed of 
fire between the two types: From a back 
number of Outdoor Life I quote from an ar- 
ticle by Dr. Hugh Shussler: “There is no 
man on earth who can use a Mannlicher, 
Mauser, Sauer or any other bolt action rifle 
to compare in speed and accurate holding 
with his physical equal using the lever gun, 
be it Winchester, Savage or Marlin, and 
speed with accurate holding are the two 
vital necessities in a rifle when Mr. Deer 
is going twenty feet at a jump.” Dr. Shuss- 
ler has in mind off-hand shooting, of course, 
and as prone shooting and a hunting rifle 
seldom go together, this kind of work need 
not be considered here. When speaking of 
the relative speed of the two types, the bolt 
action men claim that it is not fair to use 
such guns as the ’92 Winchester against the 
bolt guns, such as the Mauser, New Spring- 
field and others having far more recoil than 
the Winchester mentioned. All right; we 
will admit that this is not a square deal. 
The Hopkins & Allen make a bolt action .22 
repeater (I know nothing of this gun, only 
know that such a gun is on the market) and 
I presume it would be a fair deal to put a 
Winchester ’92 model up against it to de- 
termine which is the speedier. Get some 
one who is expert in shooting at objects 
thrown in the air to try this little bolt ac- 
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tion .22 at three oranges tossed up at once. 
Then examine them carefully for a hole in 
each. It’s doubtful if the firer gets off 
two shots before they fall to the ground. 
Now take three and toss up together and 
let Mr. Topperwein have a try with a .44 ’92 
Winchester lever action gun and see how 
many oranges there are left to count. I 
have never had the pleasure of seeing Mr. 
Topperwein shoot, but understand that he 
will reduce three oranges to mist under 
above conditions. But I believe the man 
doesn’t live that can do it with any bolt 
action rifle however expert he may be nor 
how slight recoil the arm may have, simply 
because the bolt action cannot be manipu- 
lated fast enough. Take a shooter equally 
expert in the use of both types of arms we 
have been considering and let him shoot a 
.30-30 Remington-Lee (a bolt action and one 
of the best ever made) against a .30-30 lever 
gun and for speed we will find the lever 
gun again in the lead. Then take the .30-40 
Krag and use against the Winchester of 
same calibre and you will, I believe, find 
the bolt action second, while the same or 
nearly the same results would be secured if 
the New Springfield and ’95 Winchester us- 
ing Springfield cartridge were tried out, es- 
pecially if Cap. Laudensack or some other 
rapid fire specialist his equal were manipu- 
lating the lever. The fact that I believe the 
lever action to possess greater speed is the 
main reason | have for preferring it to the 
bolt type and if I were going into the jun- 
gles of Africa or India tomorrow, where one 
is hunted as well as hunts, or to Alaska 
for the Kadiak grizzly, I could select a lever 
action rifle that would be the “medicine 
gun” for my purpose, and the firm name of 
Winchester Repeating Arms company could 
not be too conspicuously displayed on its 
receiver. By according this gun a small 
part of the fair treatment its due, I should 
expect it to give me the satisfaction I have 
derived from many others of the same 
brand. There are plenty of men now living 
who have carried American-made lever ac- 
tion repeating rifles through the scorching 
deserts of the Tropics, as well as the frozen 
wastes of the Polar regions—in fact, to all 
parts of the earth—and these men, by using 
a small amount of good judgment, have 
found these same lever actions to have in- 
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variably responded to the lever swing; and 
I believe I state a fact when I say that it 
is my honest opinion that more Winchesters 
—lever actions, mind you—have led more 
men into more tight corners and brought 
them safely out again than any other rifle 
turned out by any manufacturer, and this 
is not saying that there are not other good 
lever action rifles of American manufacture. 
Then, on the other hand, there are plenty 
of men, knowing little or caring little about 
firearms or the condition in which they are 
kept, who are continually running up against 
trouble such as jams, misfires and then 
more of the same thing (with plenty of repe- 
tition) though little repeating—though they 
may be engaged in no more dangerous pas- 
time than attempting to perforate a neigh- 
bor’s caterwauling tom cat and no farther 
from home than the back yard. Strange, 
isn’t it? and yet the picture isn’t overdrawn 
a particle; the gun is at fault, or the fac- 
tory that made it; the man behind the gun 
NEVER! This last man’s experience fre- 
quently gets in the magazines—the fact that 
his rifle jammed on him—but the man who 
has been around the world and back again, 
and has had no trouble from his lever ac- 


tion—well, you hear very little concerning 
him, or especially his rifle. 

There! I’m really ashamed to have writ- 
ten in the above strain, but I have seen 
firearms abused so much and then so un- 
justly criticised and by just such men as I 
had in mind when jotting down the above 
that—well, I couldn’t help it. I’ll venture 
to say that Lieut. Whelen has had his blood 
near the boiling point under similiar con- 
ditions. If so, he’ll forgive me, I’m sure. 

There are many points I have not dwelt 
upon in Lieut. Whelen’s article, as this has 
already been drawn out to greater length 
than at first intended; besides, I doubt if 
we could ever agree on the subject under 
discussion, anyway. Lieut. Whelen can see 
some that is good in the lever actions, while 
I see about as much that is good in the bolt 
actions—but no more—and [ think that he, 
like myself, will admit that either gun, in 
proper hands, can be carried to the four cor- 
ners of the earth, and in every instance 
prove a dependable arm; but if I was to 
accompany one of these guns it would be 
lever action and I should expect it to bring 
me safely out of any corner I might get 
into, however tight it might be. 


Civilizing the Savage Automatic 


By Charles Nelson. 


In the November number of Outdoor 
Life I' read with much interest an article 
by Mr. Ashley A. Haines regarding his ex- 
perience with the Savage Automatic. As I 
have on more than one occasion received 
valuable information from this gentleman, 
I hope to reciprocate the favor by endeav- 
oring to answer his question. 

Certainly the results shown by Mr. 
Haines’ targets show beyond doubt that the 
pistol for a little pocket arm with a barrel 
of only practically four inches in length is 
accurate, although he does not quite con- 
sider it up to his expectations in the accu- 
racy problem as compared with the revolver. 
Personally, I consider the work done with 
this pistol by Mr. Haines very good, as he 
has not given the automatic pistol very 
much thought. I want the users of auto- 
matic pistols to consider that a person who 
has for years been accustomed to a revolver, 








has a few things to unlearn, if I might use 
the word, in taking up the modern arm, 
namely, the Automatic, but with a little 
practice he will take as well to the self- 
loading pistol as the bred-in-the-bone Scheut. 
zen rifle shot (May they all rest in peace) 
adapts himself to the service arm. How- 
ever, he hates to give up his beloved four- 
teen-pound treasure of old. 

But back to the present. My results with 
the Savage Automatic have been very grati- 
fying, and I enclose a few targets which 
tell the story. I have found no special knack 
in shooting this arm, excepting do not hold 
too long, and as you fire one shot do not 
look for your sights, but keep your eyes, 
both of them, on the bull, and you will find 
your sights where they ought to be. Pull 
again. Keep it up and the results will be 
surprising. As Mr. Haines states, he wants 
the Savage civilized, | immediately after 
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reading his statement, set about to accom- 
plish this task, and I leave it to the readers 
to decide whether this little “outlaw” is 
now fit to be introduced into the Gun So- 
ciety. 

By forgetting that any such arm as the 
revolver existed, and measuring off thirty 
feet distance to disciplinize this new intru- 
der on the gun market, I succeeded in get- 
ting some scores which to me were quite 
satisfactory. Target No. 1 represented fifty 
(50) shots fired at the rate of forty (40) 





No, 1—50 shots, 30 ft., Savage ammunition. 
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No, 2—10 shots, 30 ft., Savage ammunition. 





No. 3—10 shots, 30 ft., Savage ammunition. 
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No, 4—10 shots, 30 ft., Savage ammunitior 


seconds to ten (10) shots, the distance be- 
ing thirty (30) feet. Targets Nos. 2 and 3 
show the result of ten (10) shots each, the 
size of the bull in each case being 1-1/16”. 
I have tried this same pistol at fifty (50) 
and seventy-five (75) yards, the results at 
fifty yards being 412 out of a possible 500. 

It seems to me that the Savage can be 
made to obey the law of the hand, by simply 
forgetting all ancient love for a few mo- 
ments, fire reasonably fast, time yourself, 
and watch the results. Then try if you can 
to duplicate the performance with the re- 
volver. 


The New Army Automatic Machine 


The Benet-Mercie gas-operated gun, 
known officially as the automatic machine 
rifle, model of 1909, is the latest type of 
automatic weapon adopted by our war de- 
partment. This gun was exhaustively test- 
ed as to its mechanical efficiency at Spring- 
field armory and as to its tactical value by 
the School of Musketry at Monterey and 
Atascadero, about 45,000 rounds being fired 
from the type gun in the complete trials. 

The weapon differs essentially from prior 
types of machine guns, in that it is suffi- 
ciently light to be readily and rapidly car- 
ried and operated by one man, The gun 
is air cooled, and a novelty. in its design is 





the facility with which a hot barrel can be 
replaced by a cool one. At Atascadero less 
than 30 seconds elapsed between the last 
shot with a hot barrel and the first shot 
with a cool one. It was demonstrated at 
Springfield armory that a thousand rounds 
may be fired continuously without injury to 
the gun barrel. The hot barrel then cools 
while a second thousand rounds is being 
fired from the spare barrel carried with 
each gun. By a handy adjustment, the gun 
may be at will fired either automatically, 
semi-automatically or single shots, or it may 
be locked at “safety,” so that it cannot be 
discharged. : 
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THE BENET-MERCIE GAS-OPERATED RIFLE IN ACTION. 


The gun is fired from the shoulder, and anism and the reliability of its action. A 
the operators affirm (and the records show) soldier of average intelligence may master 
that greater accuracy is thereby attained its details in a short time. ; 
than with the type of machine gun which The gun is in a wieldy form and requires 
is mounted on a tripod or carriage and con- fewer men for its operation than guns of 
trolled by mechanical elevating and train- the Maxim or Colt types. In an emergency 


ing devices. one man may carry the gun and a certain 
The ammunition for the new rifle is car- amount of ammunition and operate it alone. 
ried in stiff steel strips, each holding thirty Its lightness and portability favor mobil- 


rounds, and the complete lack of “jams” in ity. Less transportation per gun is required, 
the official tests is attributed to the com- which tends to economy as well as to gain 
bined excellence of the feed mechanism and _ in road space. 
the ammunition strips. Regarding jams, the While possessing about equal fire effect- 
School of Musketry, comparing the new gun __iveness, it is a less vulnerable mark to an 
with the service Maxim, says: “The expe- enemy than guns of the Maxim type. Cover 
rience ‘at this school goes to show that the and concealment may be taken advantage 
difference in liability to jams in the two’ of with about the same facility as with the 
guns materially affects the comparative ef- infantry rifle. 
ficacy of fire in favor of the Benet-Mercie.” For reasons affecting mobility it seems 
It is also stated that the metal clips used to be perculiarly well suited for service 
by the new guns “are very much superior with cavalry. Six of such guns on pack 
to the belts used by the Maxim guns as a_ animals with all the personnel mounted 
means of feeding ammunition and also as a would provide in a ready and wieldy form 
means of carrying it during transporta- a powerful addition to the fire action of a 
tion.” regiment of cavalry, supplying when need- 
Some of the distinguishing features of ed a certain amount of infantry fire with- 
advantage recorded by the army boards in out dismounting any men for that purpose. 
favor of the Benet-Mercie gun are: Its operation is simply perfect. It is prac- 
The simplicity and strength of its mech- tically foolproof. 


Sport with the .22 
By S. E. Wright. 


I note in the November issue of your mag-__ stating that a new .22-calibre high-power re- 
azine an article by one Charles Newton,  peater will soon be put on the market by a 
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leading American factory. Such a gun 
ought to find ready sale and be much in 
demand among American sportsmen, I have 
used exclusively this season a .22 short Win- 
chester repeater and [ find it admirable for 
small game. I have killed ducks and grouse 
at remarkable distances; and, in fact, have 
killed two ducks so far off on the water 
that I had to elevate the muzzle of the ri- 
fle from two to four inches above the direct 
line of sight. It is also absolutely accu- 
‘rate. Heretofore | have always used a shot- 
gun, but [I find far more pleasure in using 
the little rifle. I have killed a number of 
blue grouse with it and so far have not 
missed a bird. I find it entirely satisfac- 
tory and have been hoping for an opportu- 
nity to try it on a goose or brant, but have 
not yet had that pleasure. I have been 
thinking of getting a .25-20 for geese, but 
will wait until I find out more about the 
new high-power .22. If Brother Newton can 
give more information about this gun [| am 
sure it will be greatly appreciated by many 
others besides myself. Another instance of 
the killing power of the little .22: A few 
days ago while hunting grouse close to town 
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I ran across a large cat (of the domestic 
variety) who looked as if he might be hunt- 
ing, too. Now, I have for years made it a 
point to kill all cats that [ run across in the 
woods, as J know from observation that they 
kill numbers of small birds, and I caught 
one just as she was about to spring upon 
a mother quail sitting on her eggs. The 
shotgun was quicker than the cat, however, 
and the bird hatched out her brood in peace. 
But to return to my story. The old cat was 
walking along a fallen tree when I saw him. 
I whistled and he stopped. I judge the dis- 
tance to be about forty to fifty yards. As 
I raised the rifle he saw me and [| aimed to 
hit him between the eyes. When [ pulled 
the trigger that cat sprang fully four feet 
into the air with a horrible snarl. [ rushed 
up to the log on which he had been standing 
and found him on the ground dead. The 
bullet had hit him just under the left eye 
and apparently had penetrated to the brain. 
I would like to hear from other .22 advo- 
cates and | think all will agree with me that 
it 1s a game-getter. I have killed crows 
deaa at a distance of sixty yards with this 
same gun. 


Home Made Gun Grease 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I wish to make a 
small contribution to the columns of your 
magazine, which will, I think, benefit some- 
one else as it has me. It is the recipe for 
a home made gun grease, which I have 
found very efficient for both inside and out- 
side lubricating, while its concoction is very 
simple, as follows: Two parts of vaseline 
(petroleum jelly) to one part of ordinary 
hard oil, such as bicyclists use for packing 
the bearings of their bicycles. I melt these 


two together and when melted add a tea- 
spoonful of either “Three-in-One” or ‘Nitro 
Solvent” oil. 

My arsenal consists of two rifles—a shot- 
gun and a revolver—and [ use this “‘grease” 
on them all with excellent results. I re- 
cently examined one of my rifles which had 
been coated with this grease, prior to its 
being laid away nine months ago, and I 
found it in perfect condition. 


Denver, Colo. P. <i Be 


Large and Small Apertures 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The principle of 
sight correction by the use of the small 
aperture of a peep sight, is not in general 
understood. 

Its uses are best shown by the following 
experiment: Hold an ordinary pin twelve 
inches before the eye while the vision is 
focused on a point fifty feet away. It will 
be seen that the image of the pinhead will 
not be sharp, but badly blurred and indis- 
tinct. With the same pin punch a hole 


through a piece of paper, and holding this 
pinhole before the eye repeat the experi- 
ment; the pin will now appear perfectly 
sharp to the eye, while the distant object 
will not have lost in any way but in bright- 
ness. 

It follows from this that on certain short- 
barreled rifles, the small aperture is an ab- 
solute necessity in order that the front 
sight may be sharply defined, and where 
eyes have become slightly defective through 
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the effects of age, nearsightedness, etc., the 
small aperature will sharpen the vision and 
give good sight without the use of lenses. 

The use of the large aperture should be 


confined to poor light, trick and general 

snap-shooting, and especially to young eyes 

or those still retaining good accomodation. 
California. FRANK M. WOODS. 


This Would Certainly be Powerful Enough for Deer Shooting 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I quote from the 
Winchester catalogue: “The .33-calibre ri- 
fle can be fitted with interchangeable bar- 
rels of other Model 1886 calibres, but inter- 
changeable .33-calibre barrels cannot be fur- 
nished.” Now, take an extra light weight 
Model ’86 .45-70 rifle “take down” with a 
nickel steel barrel, and adapt an ’06 .30- 
calibre barrel to it and according to the 
foregoing the .45-70 and .33 will handle in 
the same action, and if so, why wouldn’t 
the .30? True, the .30 is rimless, and this 
might prove an insurmountable obstacle to 
the plan here set forth. The English have 
a .45-calibre, the ballistics of which are 
here given: Seventy grains Cordite pow- 
der, 480 grains bullet. Pressure, tons per 
square inch, 17; velocity, 2,150 feet per sec- 
ond; energy, 4,909 foot pounds. The elastic 
limit of the nickel steel barrel is 90,000 
pounds. We can build up a load equal to 
this in velocity and energy. The free re- 
coil of the above, as computed for the Win- 
chester extra light rifle, would be about 40 
pounds, though if a Maxim Silencer was 
used, and I for one would certainly use one 
(Same here.—Editor) the recoil should be 
about 17 pounds. This .45-calibre would be 


especially valuable for moose or caribou in 
the North woods, or for grizzlies in the 
Rockies. Once an animal “got one” from 
the proposed rifle he would be down and 
out, and instead of a weary chase after a 
wounded animal the hunter would be ready 
to go into camp and take a probably much 
needed rest. The discharge of the rifle 
would be the end instead of the beginning 
of the hunt. Then to sum up, the possessor 
of such a rifle would be ready for any game, 
any place, at any time. I should be ready 
to purchase such an arm the moment it was 
placed on the market. 
Iowa. HOWARD CLARK. 


(NOTE.—The ’06 cartridge—New Spring- 
field—could not be adapted to the ’86 model 
Winchester, as the action would not han- 
dle cartridges of such length, as the ’06 
Springfield cartridge like the .450 Cordite 
mentioned, is far too long to be used in this 
action which was designed for cartridges 
considerably shorter. Then again, it isn’t 
at all likely that cartridges like the Spring- 
field having sharp pointed metal patched 
bullets would be safe to use in a tubular 
magazine arm.—Editor.) 


Fragments of Song 


Fragments of song—ravelings of rhyme— 
Glimpses of sky, and sea, and summertime. 
Voices that rise above the noise and din, 
And find their echoes in the soul within. 
Pictures that Memory, with matchless art, 
Traces upon the canvas of the heart. 


JAMES WILLIAM CALLAHAN. 






































A Winter, Night 


The silent snow which all the day has cast its spirits o’er the land 

Has ceased to fall, and shadows grey come creeping forth on every hand. 
The wind has fled across the hills enshrouded in a robe of snow, 

A silence weird, and ghostly, fills the white and sleeping world below. 


The flinty stars, ike diamonds gleam, as white and keen as tiger’s teeth, 
And lend their coldness to the scheme of all the freezing world beneath. 
The towering peaks in robes of white sublimely stand serene and cold, 


Around their princely forms the mght has dropped her ermine’s snowy 
fold. 


The canyon’s reckless rocky rift is choked with all the frosty hoard 
That rode upon the sweeping drift, and, now deserted by the Lord 

Of winds, who led them to their fate, they lay in silence, nor complain, 
Believing blindly as they wait, that he will surely come again 


The smothered pines with silent plea hold high bejeweled graceful arms 

Like Moorish maids-across the sea whose crimes are but their subtle 
charms. 

Their bending heads are bowed in grief, their dusky lips no more com- 
plain, 

Their countless gems but poor relief for hearts that feel the tyrant’s 
chain. 


Now colder, colder, colder still the night has grown. A shadow creeps 
Across the canyon, peak, and hill, a lonely wolf his vigil keeps. 

A moment’s pause, he weirdly wails, with ears alert as echoes play, 

No answer comes. His shadow trails across the snow and fades away. 
So like the wolf’s unanswered plea, cast out upon a wilderness 

At midnight’s hour of misery for friends and council in distress, 

Shall fall the plea of him who calls across the winter of his years, 

When darkest hour of midnight falls and finds him with his lonely tears. 


CARLYLE C. McINTYRE. 
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LYMAN C. SMITH. 


DEATH OF L. C. SMITH 


A bit of sad news came to us during the past month. It was the de h of Mr. Lyman 
Cc. Smith, of Syracuse, N. Y., which occurred at hig home, surrounded by his family, on No- 
vember 65, 1910. We doubt if ever a man was more beloved of the common people than 
was Mr. Smith. His death throws a pall over the sportsman world from one end to the 
other. No man ever worked harder to achieve success than he; certainly none ever won 
their laurels more honestly. He was in the front rank of the procession as a gun maker; 
as a typewriter manufacturer his company today stands at the very pinnacle of modern 
progress—placed there through that relentless perseverance and determination that has 
marked the efforts of the Smith brothers in all their business undertakings. 


Mr. Smith, aside from being the founder of the great typewriter industry in Syracuse 
which now gives employment in several large factories to many hundreds of operators, was 
an executive of other large enterprises, as follows: 


President of the National Bank of Syracuse; president and treasurer of the Toledo 
Shipbuilding Co.; president of the L. C. Smith Transit Co.; president of the American Tran- 
sit Co.; president of the U. S. Transportation Co.; President of the Rochester, Syracuse & 
Eastern R. R. Co.; director of the International Postal Supply Co.; director of the Au- 
burn & Syracuse R. R. Co.; director of the Syracuse, Lake ore & Northern R. R. Co.,; 
pe ay 3 of the Wilkinson Transportation Co.; chairman managing directors of the Halcomb 

eel Co, 


Mr,.Smith was born at Torrington, Conn., in 1850. While he was a lad his parents re- 
moved to Lisle, N. Y., where his father was engaged in the lumber business and the 
manufacture of leather. He attended Cortland Normal School, and at twenty-two went to 
New York City, where he managed a live stock commission for three years, when he went 
to Tracuse to engage in the lumber business. Later he began the manufacture of guns, 
developing the I. C. Smith gun which obtained-a wide reputation among sportsmen. While 
e in gun manufacture he became interested in typewriters, and produced the Smith 
Premier, which was eventually taken into the Union Typewriter Company on terms satis- 
factory to him. He was at this time one of the organizers and original directors of the Na- 
tional Bank of Syracuse. 

Three of Mr. Smith’s brothers, Wilbert L. Smith, Monroe C. Smith and Hurlburt W. 
Smith, were associated with him in his manufacturing enterprises and when, in 1903, he 
withdrew his connection with the Union Typewriter Company, they joined with him in the 
organization of L. C. Smith & Bros.’ Typewriter Company, which immediately began a 
prosperous and very successful career. 

Mr. Smith’s fortune is estimated at from ten to fifteen millions. He leaves a widow, a 
son, Burns Lyman Smith, and one daughter. 
































OBJECT LESSONS IN CIRCULATION 


We publish herewith some “Exhibits” merely for the general information 
that they convey to the readers and advertisers. They are letters that any 
publisher might well feel proud to show to his friends. One tells of the 
benefits accruing from advertisng space in Outdoor Life; the other refers 
tv the success of our news-stand circulation. One letter is from the manu- 
facturer of the best pneumatic camping bed on earth; the other comes from 
one of the most successful, honest and- enterprising branch managers of the 
American News Company—the branch through which the entire news-stand 
edition of Outdoor Life is circulated. When we further state that the No- 
vember subscription receipts in our office were in excess of those of any No- 
vember in our history we only confirm the import of Mr. Arnold’s letter— 





Wiilesale Dealers wv 
SHatimery, c ook and Teiw VE 
Managers Opies 


GIP C 7 {/2 , : 
Ye GCobrade Nees Company; 
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Done Col, 


Deceanber 5th, 1910 


Mr. J. A. McGuire, Publisher, 
Outdoor Life, 
1824 Curtis St., 
Denver, Colo. 


My dear Mr. McGuire:- 


I was very much pleased to notice the 
check we gave you on December lst was the largest 
Monthly remittance we ever mde for "Outdoor Ii fe" 
The growth of sales on News Stands has certainly 
been wonderful and it is a great pleasure to 
watch the steady increase of such a worthy Maga- 
zine throughout all perts of the country. 


I congratulate you and wish you continued 
success. 


With kind regards, I beg to remain 


Most sincerely yours, 


FJA/T ~ ° Manager. 


























































that our total circulation is now higher than it has ever been before. 
This issue commences our fourteenth year as a sportsman’s magazine. 


We believe it presages a successful twelvemonth, It surly wiH be with a 
continuance of the support from our readers that we have been receiving 
in the past. 











BOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE FANOUS COMFORT SLEEPING PPGCKET 








PATENTED APRIL 17, 1906 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS COMPANY, READING, MASS., U. S. A. Bow 30,I19I0 


Outdoor Life, 
Denver, Colo. 


Gentlemen: 


Just a few lines of unsolicited information 
that may make you feel good at this time of year. 


Of the four sporting magazines we used last 
spring and summer, Outdoor Life was the only one that 
brought us in business enough to anywhere near pay for 
vhe advertising. We kept a careful record of all replies 
received and found that Outdoor Life brought the largest 
number at the smallest average cost-82 cents each. The 
next lowest was $1.33 each. Your magazine sold the most 
goods for us notwithstanding the fact that your advertis-" 
ing rate was the lowest. 








Here is a funny thing: Although we are not adver- 
tising now, we are still receiving requests for circulars, 
not a great many but quite a few, and your megazine is the 
only one mentioned. When we stopped advertising the re- 
quests from the other magazine readers stopped too. 


We feel very sure that before we get through, we 
shell receive orders enough, that we can trace directly to 
Outdoor Life, to more than pay for the advertising, conse- 
ouently, we are more than satisfied with our venture. 

We did not have any doubts when we started in for when we 
have been with you before it has always proved a winner. 


As the result of our experience, we believe that 
if one has an article to introduce to sportsmen, he can 
get better resvits for less money through your magazine 


than any other. 








Sincerely yours, 


METROPOLITAN AIR 0 co. 
oP Of ctawd lige 
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OUTDOOR LIFE 


FOR FEBRUARY 


The February issue will be, par excellence, a midwinter number. When 
you get it you will want to move up close to the fire, refill the Ly and shut 
yourself out from all doings about the house save only the reading of this 
copy. It will tell you of much fun on snowy summit and icy glade, and if 
the wind blows hard without and the fire is warm within, you will enjoy 
it all the better. This number will interest —— the big game hunter, 
for its stories tell of the killing of moose, bears, elk, deer and other big 
game; while the territory embraced in the trips described extends from 
Alaska to Quebec. 


ON THE NORTHERN GAME TRAILS. 
PART III.—HUNTING THE MOOSE. 
By Hon. W. E. Humphrey. 


This is the concluding chapter of Mr. Humphrey’s serial on hunting in 
the North and it is the longest and the best. Here he tells of the sport of 
stalking and bringing down two giant moose in the Cassiar district of Brit- 
ish Columbia. The story and cuts will occupy about a dozen pages. 


A MOOSE HUNT IN QUEBEC. 
By Cyrus Thompson. 


This old warhorse of the game trail always has an annual hunt and 
therefore our readers always count on an animal story from him. This time 
the scene of his _ in the woods is in the Far East, and a mighty fine hunt 
4 “ee oo told. It is illustrated with some beautiful photographs taken 
n e field, 


A COMPLICATED ELK HUNT. 
By H. R. Collier. 


Mr. Collier tells of a trip for elk in Idaho, near the Yellowstone Park— 
on which he and his partner roughed it alone without the assistance of 
guides. Some interesting experiences are related, including the finding of 
a party of hunters who were lost and the conduction of them to their =e. 
where they were made welcome until they could resume their journey to 
a ns camp. Mr. Collier’s hunt was a successful one and his story is 
well told. 


A COLORADO BEAR HUNT. 
By Henry M. Porter. 


Mr. Porter tells of a hunt in the Centennial State on which some nice 
specimens of the Bruin family were secured, The sport of running bears with 
dogs is vividly depicted. Some beautiful country was traversed. 


CAPTURING MOUNTAIN SHEEP. 
By M. B. Plidcock. 


In the spring of the year, when the higher elevations are clothed in snow 
and ice and the thermometer often hovers near the zero mark, there is noth- 
ing that entails more danger and hardship than eae lambs of the “Ovis 
Canadensis” (Rocky Mountain sheep). r. Pidcock writes of his adventures 
in this work while in the company of J. Alden Loring, a member of Roose- 
velt’s African party of hunters. 





The issue will contain, besides other stories not enumerated above, much 
interesting reading in our “Game Field, “Arms and Ammunition” and “Mo- 
toring’ departments. 
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Some New Books 


Frontier Ballads, by Joseph Mills Hanson; 
92 pages: $1.00 net; A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago. 


This is a beautifully bound volume of verse 
by one of our best authors, a man who in 
“The Conquest of the Missouri” produced a 
masterpiece of literature. The work has 
three divisions, “Soldier Songs,” “Prairie 
Songs” and “River Songs,” under each of 
which heads are some stirring pieces that 
will be a delight to the lover of the out-of- 
doors, The pictures in color and other draw- 
Ings by Maynard Dixon are real works of art. 


The Spirit Trail, by Kate and Virgil D. 
Boyles; illustrated; $1.50; 416 pages; A. C. 
McClurg & Co., Chicago. 


All who have read “The Homesteaders,” by 
the above authors, will enjoy “The Spirit 
Trail,” which displays more feeling and the 
exercise of a more powerful pen than even 
the first named book. In this story of the 
Dakota Indians of the early seventies, a love 
story of unusual power is interwoven with 
the heroic efforts of Hugh Hunt, a frontier 
missionary, working towards the Christianiz- 
ation of the Indians, His efforts did not 
succeed, however, in averting the last strug- 
gle of the Sioux, which is graphically por- 
trayed. The four illustrations in full color 
by Maynard Dixon add much to the interest 
and value of the story. 


Hidden Water, by Dane Coolidge; illustrat- 
ed; 483 pages; $1.35 net; A. C. McClurg & 
Co., publishers, Chicago. 


This is a thrilling story of the Arizona Cat- 
tle country, by a writer who knows his 
field and has caught the true spirit of its 
life. The story concerns the strife between 
cattlemen and sheep men, for the possession 
of the great grazing ranges, and is told 
without exaggeration. The western life and 
spirit are correctly portrayed, the work 
abounding in none of the ludicrous situa- 
tions surrounding many stories of the fron- 
tier. Four illustrations in full color add much 
to the attractiveness of the book. 


With Sully Into the Sioux Land, by Joseph 
Mills Hanson; illustrated; 407 pages; $1.50; 
A. C. McClurg & Co., publishers, Chicago. 


This is a boy’s story of the campaign of 
General Sully against the Dakota Indians in 
1864. The first Indian hostilities and the 
massacre of the boy ‘hero’s family are 
graphically described, and the actual happen- 
ings of the campaign are drawn upon. The 
volume is the first in a new series to be 
called “Among the Sioux.” 


The Young Forester, by Zane Grey; 224 
pages; $1.25; Harper & Bros., publishers, 
New York and London, 


Those who have been fortunate enough to 
read any of Mr. Grey’s former works will 
surely not want to miss this one; while the 
readers who are unfamiliar with his writings 
should commence now. This is a good story 
to begin on—a wholesome outdoor tale that 
exhibits better than anything else possibly 
could the freedom and grandeur of the woods 
and the sport that can be gotten out of them 
if we only have minds that are easily at- 
tuned to the out-of-doors. The subjects of 
bears, forest fires, hunting, etc., enter into 
the story in a way to interest from the very 
first chapter to the concluding page. 


Scottie and His Lady, by Margaret Morse; 
illustrated; 276 pages; $1.10 net; Houghton 
—— Co., publishers, Boston and New 
York. 


This spirited story of the career of a collie 
begins in a kennel where “Scottie’s” only 
comrades are dogs, and human beings are 
objects of awe instead of affection. Later, 
when his powers of devotion and responsi- 
bility are developed by his love for his mis- 
tress—a charming young girl, whose romance 
makes a delightful background for the story 
—he has a multitude of adventures. During 
a period of wandering, he learns the ways of 
the world, finding that some persons are 
cruel, others kind, and the majority careless. 
His winning ways, however, earn friends for 
him in various walks of life. A warm-heart- 
ed Irish family, a kind doctor, a young news- 
boy and his invalid sister all share in his 
adventures and final restoration to his mis- 
tress, 


Captain of the Eleven, by Alden Arthur 
Knipe; illustrated; 269 pages; $1.25; Har- 
per & Bros., New York and London. 


This is a story of real human nature as 
well as football, written by an author who 
knows boys and also football, which he 
played as a member of a ’Varsity eleven. The 
story introduces us to the fun and sport and 
the various contests for leadership at a 
“prep” school where Bunny, the hero, ap- 
pears on the scene first as a disregarded fig- 
ure. He has been neglected by his father, 
who has no confidence in the boy’s pluck and 
ability, and the other boys at first think 
lightly of him. At the most thrilling mo- 
ment of a school match his chance comes to 
go in as a substitute. There is a graphic 
picture of water sports and other outdoor 
life, a picturesque canoe-race with an excep- 
tional outcome, and the crown of the sum- 
mer is Bunny’s hazardous adventure with 
river-pirates, 


Sorted from the Mail Bag 


I have for this past year been taking your 
splendid magazine, It is the first one that I 
ever really got attached to, and each month 
don’t see how I can wait for the next num- 
ber to get here, D. 8S. WHEELER. 

Nashua, N. H. 


Enclosed please find $7.50 for which please 
renew my subscription to Outdoor Life for 
five years. DAN B. FEARING. 

Newport, R. I. 


Enclosed find Chicago exchange for $7.50. 
Please renew my subscriptions for five years 
to Outdoor Life, beginning with the Decem- 
ber number, 1910. R. STEPHENS. 

Moline, Il. 


Put me on your list now, so that I will not 
miss one number. If I were allowed only one 
magazine per year, yours would be the one 
for me, R. C. HARROLD, 

Leetonia, O. 
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WHO WOULD SPEND A WINTER OR 


While traversing the game fields of Wyo- 
ming the past fall the editor of Outdoor Life 
was invited to stop at a pretty little ranch 
some 30-odd miles up the South Fork of the 
Shoshone River from Cody. We were wel- 
comed by Mr. Tom Ames, the proprietor (a 
bachelor of 30 or 35 years), who proposes to 
make his ranch an all-the-year-round resort 
for hunters, fishermen and tourists. The at- 
tractions will consist of hunting in the fall, 
trapping and running dogs in the winter, and 
pack and fishing trips in the mountains 
through the summer. 

Mr. Ames will strive especially to make his 
place an attractive winter resort for sports- 


BIG COLT 


The official returns of the eleventh annual 
outdoor championship of the United States 
Revolver Association place Dr. J. R. Hicks 





<TR E R  G  TE O  o: 


COLT OFFICER’S MODEL REVOLVER. 


(New York) as winner of the Revolver Cham- 
pionship of the United States with the fine 
score of 458 out of a possible 500 points. 
This match called for 50 shots at 50 yards 
on Standard American target with eight-inch 
black or bull’s-eye containing 8, 9 and 10 
ring, the latter being 3.36 inches in diameter. 
One ten-shot string of the doctor’s had eight 
shots on this smallest ring and the other two 
but a slight distance away. His entire 50 
shots showed but three out of the black. Dr. 
Hicks used a Colt Officers’ Model Target Re- 
volver for this exceptionally fine shooting. 
The Military Championship was won by 
Lieut.-Col. W. H. Whigam of Chicago, whose 
score of 591 out of a possible 750 is the best 
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SUMMER AT A MOUNTAIN RANCH ? 


men. He will himself do some trapping on 
the Greybull River, Wyo., at which point he 
will establish a camp, and he would like to 
hear from some sportsman who would desire 
to accompany him and have a go at the 
“roughing” game found in the mountain 
country in the winter. 

As we have hunted both on the Greybull 
and on both sides of Mr. Ames’ home ranch 
on the Shoshone, we speak with authority 
when we say that it is surrounded by some 
excellent hunting country, while the fishing 
in the South Fork of the Shoshone, which 
runs through his ranch, is hard to beat any- 
where. Address, Tom Ames, Ishawooa, Wyo. 


VICTORIES. 
ever recorded in this match. This match re- 


quired 15 strings of 5 shots each with a time 
limit of 15 seconds for each string. Col. 
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Whigam used a caliber .38 Colt Service Re- 
volver in making this record. 

Colt revolvers and automatic pistols have 
been making a record for winnings this sea- 
son and those of our readers interested in the 
details should send to the Colt’s Patent Fire 
Arms Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn., for the cata- 
log and leaflet describing the victories that 
prove Colt accuracy. Mention Outdoor Life. 
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Fits smoothly and keeps A 
up the sock with neatness / 
and security. It is com- 


fortable because its. 
wearer doesn’t feel it. 

The Boston Garter is pr 
keepsits Strength and ahr 
excels in wear-value 











Sample Pair, Cotton, 25c,8ilk.50¢e™ 


Mailed on Receipt of Price, 


GEORGE FROST CO., maxens oe) Men 
Boston, U.S.A. 








STANDARD ARMS CO. FORCE AT WORK 
ON 1911 MODELS. 


It seems that through the jump-at-conclu- 
sions tactics of some daily newspaper that ap- 
parently placed a higher premium on sensa- 
tion than on news, a false rumor was circu- 
lated concerning the action of the Standard 
Arms Co., of Wilmington, Del., in reducing 
its manufacturing force. This rumor had 
reached our ears and we were about to write 
to the Standard Arms Co, for a confirmation 
or denial when the following letter from Mr. 
Cc. Edward Wood, general sales manager of 
the company, was received at our office: 

Editor Outdoor* Life:—The Standard Arms 
Company had been running a day and night 
force for about a year, endeavoring to get 
on the market in time for the 1911 season 
with both the automatic and hand-operated 
rifles. We maintained this manufacturing 
speed until about the ist of November, when, 
as you know, the big game shooting season 
is over as far as the dealer and jobber is 
concerned, We therefore reduced our force 
as do other firearms manufacturers, with a 
view of running light until we felt it was 
time to begin more energetic operation. We 
are now working on 1911 product, as well 
as the additions to our line, which consists 


of four models of Standard Art Engraved 
Rifles, making a total of ten rifles, listing 
from $30 to $200, as per the enclosed circu- 
lar. 


The circular enclosed by Mr. Wood de- 
scribes the additional models mentioned, as 
follows: Rocky Mountain Grade, $200; with 
pistol grip stock, 2% inch drop; oxidized 
bronze butt plate; walnut action handle; Ly- 
man ivory bead front sight; Standard open 
rear sight; 22-inch ordnance steel barrel; 
finely engraved in the most superior type of 
embossed work; either automatic or hand- 
operated rifle in this grade. Selkirk grade, 
$100; differing from the Rocky Mountain 
grade only in the detail of finish. Sierra 
grade, $75; handsomely finished with plain 
engraving on each side of frame; stock of 
fancy Circassian walnut, finely checkered; in 
either automatic or hand-operated model. 
Adirondack grade, $50; beautifully finished 
to same specifications as the more expensive 
grades; frame engraved on each side; stock 
of finely-grained Circassian walnut; fur- 
nished in both automatic and hand-operated 
models. 





U. M. C.REMINGTON’S NEW WESTERN 
MANAGER. 


Mr. Dean W. King, crack shot, hunter, 
salesman, rifle sight manufacturer and all- 
around good fellow, has accepted a position 
as district manager for the U. M. C. and Rem- 
ington companies, with headquarters in Den- 
ver. His territory includes Colorado, New 
Mexico, Southeastern Wyoming and El Paso, 
Texas. Previous to going with the U. M. C.- 
Remington people, Mr. King was Pacific coast 
representative of the Nobel’s Explosives Co., 





DEAN W. KING. 


Ltd., of Glasgow, Scotland; a position which 
he held for seven years. 

He is the holder of the 100-shot world’s 
record of 917 out of a possible 1,000; 200 yards 
off-hand, Standard American target, made at 





























the Denver Rifle Club range on January 14, 
1904. He is the manufacturer and patentee 
of the King’s Rifle Sights, known the shoot- 
ing world over as combining in the various 
models requirements found in but few of the 
sights now made for hunters. 

Mr. King, in company with “Bill” Hillis, 
took a trip to Alaska for bears a couple of 
years ago, the story of which was published 
in Outdoor Life. 

The Remington people are to be congratu- 
lated on securing so efficient a man for this 
position as Mr. King. He is chockfull of re- 
sources and ambition, knows hunting and 
shooting as a schoolboy does the leaves of 
his book, and has more friends than any 
man on the road, 





ADVANTAGES OF LEARNING TAXI- 
DERMY. 


Hundreds of our readers have taken up the 
study of taxidermy, and many of them write 
us that they consider a knowledge of this 
great art an actual necessity for the modern 
sportsman. We believe that any hunter or 
trapper will keep up his interest in outdoor 
life by learning to mount the fine specimens 
of birds and animals which he secures, 

It is really not difficult to learn taxidermy, 
if one makes up his mind to do so. A little 
careful study and practice under the proper 
instruction for a few weeks will enable the 
hunter to mount and preserve his trophies 
in a very successful manner. In addition to 
the great interest that one takes in this work, 
there is a splendid profit to be reaped by 
selling some of his mounted specimens or 
doing mounting for others, 

It is a great pleasure to us to recommend 
our readers to the Northwestern School of 
Taxidermy, ,Omaha, Nebr. This institution 
has taught taxidermy for ten years with 
wonderful success. If you have not already 
received their prospectus, we advise you to 
write today and secure from them their lib- 
eral proposition, 





IN RE THAT 1,000-MILE DRIVEWAY. 


The editor in his story this month on an 
automobile trip to Silverton, Colo., neglected 
to state that this trip was taken over the old 
pioneer trail or road between Del Norte and 
Silverton, before the proposed automobile 
road was even surveyed. By the middle of 
next summer, San Juan County, of which Sil- 
verton is the county seat, with the help of 
the Colorado Highway Commission, wiil have 
spent thousands of dollars in carrying out 
the wonderful Colorado project of building 
this thousand-mile driveway. Silverton is 
the+center of the most richly mineralized 
section of Colorado, and is noted for its pro- 
gressive government. It owns and operates 
successfully its water system, light system 
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Steel Fishing Rod: 


Trolling with a “BRISTOL’’—that is one kind of 
fishing that really tests the ““come-back”’ of a rod. 
Troll all day with a “BRISTOL”, dragging a big 
spoon and a long line, either silk or copper and the 
moment you stop, the rod springs back absolutely 
true. Other rods, under the same test, soon get 
out of shape and are then useless. 

Hence, practically all trolling everywhere is now 
done with “BRISTOL” Rods. Write for catalog 
showing different kinds of rods and different tips 
and handles for the same rods. 

1911 calendar, 18x27, a reproduction in full colors 
from Oliver Kemp’s beautiful painting, ““A Trag- 
edy’’, for 15c. Send for it. 


THE HORTON MFG. CO., 
88 Horton Street, Bristol, Conn. 















and other public utilities, and levies no city 
tax whatever. Its summers are cool and de- 
lightful, and its scenery is not rivaled by any 
section of Colorado, if, indeed, the whole 
world, 





COLT’S NEW YORK OFFICE. 


Sportsmen visiting New York should call 
at No, 299 Broadway where the Colt’s Patent 
Fire Arms Mfg. Co. have established an of- 
fice (Room 1016) with Mr. Albert Foster, Jr., 
as manager. Mr. Foster was formerly with 
the Winchester Repeating Arms Co. and is 
well versed in matters pertaining to fire- 
arms, ancient and modern, and a half hour’s 
chat with him will be well spent by any 
“crank,” 

Colt’s New York office will have a full line 
of the Colt products, and the facilities of the 
new office will be at the disposal of trade 
representatives and sportsmen. 





A COLORADO FISHING RESORT 
PRAISED. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I always read your 
magazine and can say in latter-day parlance 
that it.“delivers the goods.” In 1909 Mr. 
McGuire recommended Wood’s Lake (P. J. 
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rdasher for the 


OAKLEY 


A model unusually distinct- 
ive and refined—one of the 
many popular styles in 


cull 


COLLARS 


the collars with the tie- 
and-time - and-temper- 
saving shield. 

15c—2 for 25c 


HALL, HARTWELL & CO. 
Dept. E, Troy, New York 




















Englebrecht, Prop.), Thomasville, Colo., to 

me, and I want to say it is the best place on 

the map for trout and a square deal. Pete 

and his wife can’t be beat. G. M. MILES. 
Peoria, Ill, 





IT IS NOW THE HOLLAND ROD AND 
BAIT COMPANY. 


The name of the New Century Rod and Bait 
Co., of Holland, Mich., was on December ist 
changed to the Holland Rod and Bait Co., 
with an increased capitalization from $25,000 
to $45,000. This new company will be con- 
ducted under the same administration, with 
the same board of directors and stockholders 
as the old company. Owing to the increase 
in their business, it was necessary to increase 
their capitalization. The same careful atten- 
tion will be given the business as in the past. 
The outlook for a big business in 1911 is 
good. 


GOOD PRICES FOR FURS THIS SEASON. 


It’s a great encouragement to a fur hunter 
and trapper to know he’ll get good prices for 
his pelts. Exposure, danger and trouble are 
forgotten when he knows there’s a hungry 
market somewhere for his “bag,” 

Milwaukee is a prominent hide centre. 
They pay good prices there—especially one 
man—Herman Reel—over on West Water 
Street, Everybody knows Herman as 
“straight.” He gives the highest prices for 


pelts of every sort of fur-bearing animal. 
He’s the man who put “Better Bait” within 
the reach of trappers. This preparation is 
well known as an attractive bait for coon, 
“mink, skunk, etc. He sends a trial size 3- 
ounce box for 25 cents—but most trappers 
and hunters order the 16-ounce box for one 
dollar. He publishes a free price list and 
sends any hunter or trapper who writes, a 
fistfull of free information worth having. 


THE “KINGFISHER” FISHING LINES. 


It is not too early even in the winter time 
to talk of what you are going to do in the 
spring—which is our reason at this time for 
referring to the excellent line of fishing 
lines (the “Kingfisher’’) put out by E. J. Mar- 
tin’s Sons, Rockville, Conn. This company 
has lately issued a little booklet that goes 
farther toward getting ‘‘next” to the trade 
than anything we have seen in a long time. 

Aside from the fact that this company is 
bound to do a tremendous business during 
the next few months, it may be a wise thing 
for our fishing tackle dealers to get busy 
and send for quotations—also this book—at 
an early date, so they will not be behind when 
ordering time comes around, 





NOTES. 


Mr. George W. Lewis, shooting at Downs, 
Kans., November 15, won Third General Aver- 
age, 121 out of 135, and Third Professional 
Average at Concordia, Kans., November 16. 
95 out of 100, using Peters shells. 


Mr. Neaf Apgar won Second General Aver- 
age at White House, N. J., shooting Peters 
shells, 139 out of 150. At Bay City, Texas, 
November 24 and 25, H. A. Murrelle, shooting 
Peters factory-loaded shells, won Second Gen- 
eral Average, 283 out of 300. ° 


The Arvada Fur Dressing Works (Richard 
Boehm, proprietor), Arvada, Colo., have start- 
ed to advertise in this issue. This company 
does an extensive fur tanning business, and 
judging from inquiries we have made at tax- 
idermy establishments for whom this com- 
pany has done work, it can be relied upon ab- 
solutely. Mr. Boehm has had thirty years’ 
experience in tanning. 


“The Land of Irrigation” is the title of an 
unique booklet picturing some of the pro- 
ductive valleys of the Rockies. The leaflet, 
which is being distributed by the passenger 
department of the Denver & Rio Grande 
Railroad, is devoid of descriptive text, but 
depicts in a few terse axiomatic sentences 
the wonderful natural resources and possibil- 
ities of the Rocky Mountain region. 


The dates for the next Sunny South Handi- 
cap will be January 23-24-27-28, 1911. This 
great sporting event will be held at Houston, 
Texas, under the auspices of the Houston Gun 
Club, with Alf Gardiner as manager. The 
club expects to make this the biggest handi- 
cap they have ever held. More money will 
be added to the different events, and good 
average money will be offered for the ama- 
teurs. New grounds have been selected which 
will be fitted with every convenience for the 
occasion, All indications point to a Very large 
attendance. This shoot will. likely be fol- 
lowed by good tournaments at Galveston and 
San Antonio. Programs for the Sunny South 
Handicap will be ready for mailing about 
December 20th, and can be had by address- 
ing Alf Gardiner, manager, Houston, Texas. 








